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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Haves we not passed the shortest day’ Are not the clouds 
which have hung over Europe beginning to break Are not the 
leading intelligences of the political world getting the settlement 
of the Italian question into their own hands? It looks like it. 
We are not daunted by the fact that the Count de Rechberg and 
Cardinal Autonelli are coming to the Congress—the more com- 
pletely we have out the case of Austria and the case of the Pon- 
tificate, the more complete our materials for a settlement. An | 
enemy of Austria might rejoice that the uncompromising een 
Minister, the most thoroughgoing asserter of Austrian supre- 
macy, should be her spokesman ; but it is not in that spirit that | 
we welcome the Count. He has been preceded by the mae | 
politic Prince Richard Metternich, who has made his entry into 
Paris as if hs special function were to ‘do the imposing” and | 
“the conciliatory.” But without the Count his colleague we 
might have fuiled to get at what Austria really wants and | 
means. | 
| 


It is the same with the Cardinal: no man could so perfectly 
enable us to get at the intent and policy of the party now domi- 
nant in Rome ; while he will enable that party to discern, with 
its own eyes, the actual practicabilities presented to its antiquated 
and impossible ambitions by assembled Europe. 

And the Congress, we hope and believe, will be well consti- 
tuted to receive the strongest utterance of the case conservative 
for Rome and Austria, Cavour will be there to speak for Italy. 
Prince Gortschakoff may be said to be appointed by the Emperor 
Alexander and the Emperor Napoleon. Prussia must—every 
cireumstance compels her—must be impartial. The Commons at 
Stockholm have openly spoken the mind of Sweden on behalf of 
Italian national independence. Lord Cowley, assisted by a 
thororoughly intelligent and Liberal colleague, Lord Wodehouse, 
will see with the eyes and speak with the mind of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet, in which are a John Russell and a Gladstone. 

Perhaps some light is thrown upon the mind of imperial 
France by the pamphlet which has just issued from the pen of M, 
de la Guerroni¢re. It forms a very remarkable moditication of 
the plan embodied in the treaty between France and Austria, 
which the two Emperors were expected to lay before the Con- 
gtess, and which will most probably be brought forward in due 
form. The pamphlet refers most especially to the question of the 
Papacy ; and the great point is, that while retaining Rome for 
the Pontiff, and persevering with the proposal that he should be 
sustained by a tribute from all the States of Catholic Christen- 
dom, it definitively surrenders the Romagna to the Italians. In 
many respects, however, the pamphlet is one of the most import- | 
ant declarations that have recently been made in Paris, with re- 
gard not only to the Papacy, but to the independence of the 
Italians, the cessation of Austrian dictation in Italy, and the 
liberal principles which guide the French Government. In re- 


spect to the date of the Congress our anticipations scem likely to 
be somewhat more than fulfilled ; the date for assembling is now 
Postponed from the 5th to the 19th or 20th of January, and, as 
we have already explained, it is most probable that ten days or 
more will be consume in formal preliminaries. 








| the North. 


The Spanish army is in Africa, This is almost a correct 
summary of the war in Morocco. Marshal O’Donnell’s troops, 
40,000 strong, occupy certain wooded heights south-west of 
Ceuta, having the fortified pensinsula on which that town stands 
in their rear, They are there encamped on a small space covered 
in front by redoubts, exposed to wet and wind, and sheltered 
only by tentes d’abri, which are only not worse than nothing. 
Besides suffering from exposure, they have suffered from want of 
provisions. ‘Their hospitals are full of sick, and in constant 
skirmishes they have lost upwards of 1000 men. In short, against 
the desperate onsets of the Moors, and the insidious assaults of 
hunger and disease, they were only able to stand their ground. 
This cannot last. O°’Donnell must make a move on Tetuan or 
Tangier ; probably he will select Tetuan. But then he will meet 
new dangers. Beyond the mountains lies a plain. Here the 
Moorish cavalry will come into action. Ifthe Moors flank the 
Spaniards, their chances are good. If they fight a regular battle, 
their chances are doubtful, As the Spaniards will have to bring 
all their stores and provisions from Ceuta, the Moors will have 
a tine opportunity of constautly intercepting their convoys. This 
will compel O’Donnell to detach strongly, and give the Moors a 
chance of beating him in detail. Spain has no reserves, neither 
in men nor in political capital. She has entered on an un- 
justifiable war, and must reap the fruits. 





By the ordinary channels of information we have a report of 
the proposal made by General Scott to Governor Douglas for the 
joint occupation of the island of San Juan. The General pro- 
poses that each party shall place a small guard of Infautry, 
Riflemen, or Marines, exclusively for the protection of their re- 
spective countrymen, without in any way prejudging the sove- 
reignty of the island. And Governor Douglas has frankly re- 
plied that no obstacle exists to the completely amicable and satis- 
factory adjustment, pending the diplomatic discussion and settling 
of the question. We felt confident, as soon as General Seott’s 
appointment was announced, that his instructions and his abili- 
ties would lead to this pacific arrangement. 

From the other side of the Atlantic, also, we have a curions 
address delivered by Governor Wise to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia. It is intended as a declaration against those who are 
inclined to sympathize with men of Captain John Brown’s tenets, 
and amounts to a conditional threat of war against the party of 
Anything more impolitic, because less justified by 
the state of events, we have seldom read. The fate of John 
Brown might have told Governor Wise, not only that his de- 
fiancee was wicked, because wanton, but that it was caleulated to 


| arouse enemies to the South who would otherwise have been 


staunch upholders of justice, and therefore the suppressors of 
any aggressions upon law like that at Harper’s Ferry. But a 
man, especially when he stands in a position of authority, who 
wantonly arouses enemies in one part of the community against 
another, is himself less a friend of equity or justice than an 
enemy to the commonwealth. 


The Ultramontane minority in the United Kingdom, which 
derives for the time some confidence from associating itself with 


| ancient and powerful influences, perseveres in keeping up a 


curious opposition to the natural settlement of Papal questions, 
abroad and at home. ‘The Catholic Laity of Great Britain” 
has published a declaration, very solemnly protesting against the 
right or expediency of interfering in the aflairs of an independent 
State; the precept being especially directed against England on 
behalf of the Pontifical Government. The Ministerial Globe has 
pointedly replied, that it would be disposed to accept the propo- 
sition in a most unqualified manner, the independence of Rome 
as a state logically implying, not only that of the sovereign, but 
of the Pope’s subjects as a people. ‘If foreign intervention,” as 
such, ‘is inadmissible against the one, it must be equally inad- 
missible against the other,” a conclusion which would leave the 
question on the high road to the most satisfactory settlement. 
The Catholic Laity, therefore, has not taken much by the motion 
with the British Government. 

Leading members of the Catholic Laity in Ireland are coming 
forward to show that they are not carried away by vulgar 
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and ignorant prejudices, Mr. John Ball, the late Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, has bespoken a moderate and candid con- 
sideration of the Roman question, in terms which imply that, 
although he is faithful in his allegiance to the Pontiff, he is pre- 
pared to reciprocate a liberal and practical treatment of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Michael Joseph Barry goes a step further, and, by 
means of an historical review, secks to show his countrymen 
that the temporal dominions of the Pope, Rome excepted, are 
held by no very ancient tenure, and no very firmly established 
legal title, independently of the will of Europe. 

In the midst of the confusion which reigns in Ireland the 
moderate party is still persevering in a manner that promises 
success, We now refer most especially to the reaction and 
counter-reaction on the subject of education. Some years since, 
the Orange party began with an endeayour to obtain a more de- 
nominational distribution of the Government grant in aid of 
education. 
offered to it, gave its support to the Tory pretensions, and set 
going a reaction for the extinction of the colleges and a Papisti- 
eal appropriation of the British grant. The confusion has gained 
less ground in Ulster than in the other provinces, and there we 
find the Bishop of Down and Connor going forward with a move- 
ment to obtain intermediate education for the middle classes and 
the half-grown’ youth,—between the clementary tuition of the 
national system and the Colleges,—as steadily, as consistently, 
and as soberly, as if the land had not been visited by a storm of 
sectarian conflict. We hail the renewal of the movement, partly 
for the very reason that it is nof antagonistic. It is of that 


The Ultramontane party seized the advantage thus | 
| a state of greater efficiency than they are now. 


positive, practical, business-like kind which, while engaging the | 


public attention upon a work that can be done, will necessarily 
suggest many reflections of the most wholesome character. 


The appearance of Lord Palmerston at the annual meeting of 
the Romsey Labourers’ Encouragement Association was one of 
the most characteristic and interesting of the statesman’s minor 
achievements. At the meeting in the afternoon and at the 
dinner in the evening the ever young veteran delivered no 
fewer than six speeches, each one of which might be described 
as a capital “ leading article” on a special subject,—the acknow- 
ledgment given to labourers in the shape of prizes, never before 


put in so thoroughly rational and pleasing a light; the inter- | 


communication between different classes of society, called forth 
by the cheers of the labourers for Lady Palmerston; the duties 
of ‘the Army and Navy,” with light and pointed glances at 
the political bearing of the subject ; the function of the Labourers’ 
Encouragement Society, with the function of labour in carrying 
on that agriculture which is the basis of all wealth, the building 
of cottages—cottages in many instances, as Lord Palmerston 
shows, actually making the thrift of the estate and the moral 
condition of the labourers; and finally ‘the press,” spiritedly 
and flatteringly charecterized, especially in the contrast of its 
present efliciency with its condition in the time of “ aman 
named Woodfall who used to publish debates.” Lord Palmerston 
always seems to get at the pith of any question that he chooses 
to take in hand—-whether it is a question of Varliamentary 
tactics, a question of making himself popular, or a question of 





es 

Three cheers for Lady Palmerston drew forth another characteristic 
speech from the Premier. 

“T can assure you that these opportunities of meeting familiarly with 
those whom one does not meet every day in the year are most gratifying to 
me, and must be to every rightminded man. The fabric of society is cop. 
structed by an infinite gradation of ranks and conditions; and those who 
are perhaps separated from each other, and have not often an oceasion of 
meeting, when the opportunities do occur should meet in order that they 
may reciprocally understand each other. I am sure that all classes of 
Englishmen, if they do understand each other, will value and love each 
other. I am not led away by any national vanity in that opinion, but J 
have that conviction with regard to the character of my country that I am 
sure the oftener the different classes of society meet together the more the 
whole fabric of society will be cemented, the stronger the nation will be 
and the more each class will look to the other without jealousy, without 
suspicion, without enmity, with a conviction that there are no antagonistic 
interests, but that the interests of all are bound up in one general aggregate 
which forms the interests of the country at large.” (Loud cheers.) 

Having done his duty so genially in the Town-hall, distributing 
prizes, Lord Palmerston reappeared later, as the chairman at the dinner 
at the White Horse Inn. The loyal toasts having been disposed of he 
proposed the “ Army and Navy,” both of which services were never in 


‘**T am sure that the country is deeply convinced that the best method of 
preserving peace is to show that you are capable of defending yourselves in 
the event of being attacked. (Cheers.) I trust that there is no likelihood 
in the present state of affairs that our Army and Navy will have to perform 
with the same distinction those duties which their predecessors have already 
performed. The spirit which the country has recently shown by the im- 
mense extent of volunteer organization has produced a great effect, not only 
in this country, but all over Europe. (Lovd cheers.) It has tended to in- 
spire that respect which all nations feel for a country which, without any 
aggressive intentions, shows that it is determined to hold its own and to de- 
fend itself against all comers. (Cheers.) Again I say that I trust there is 
nothing in the present state of things that betokens the likelihood of any 
occasion for that martial spirit to be displayed otherwise than by showing 
that we are ready to defend our shores; but it must be a great satisfaction 
to all of us to know that the Army and Navy are in a state of complete effi- 
ciency according to the numbers to which in a time of peace they can be 
carried, and that there are means in the country by which, if, unfortu- 
nately, unforeseen events should render it necessary that we should increase 
our armaments, those armaments might be rapidly inereased to whatever 
the exigencies of the moment might require. I beg to give you ‘The Army 
and Navy.’ ”’ (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Palmerston’s fourth speech was made on proposing Prosperity to 
the Romsey Association. Here he dwelt on the improvements in agri- 
culture, inculeated the necessity of studying its principles, and defined 
what a farmer ought to know. 

** A farmer ought to know something, and perhaps not a little, of chemis- 
try. He ought to know what are the ingredients of the soil which different 
crops take out for their nourishment. He ought to know how, by various 
manures or by various processes, to restore to the soil those ingredients es- 
sential to the growth of plants which former crops have taken out. He 
ought also, to a certain extent, to know the fundamental principles of poli- 


| tical economy, and to be aware that he does not prosper by grinding down 


those who labour on his farm—that it is no real saving to give inadequate 
wages to those who work for him—that he gains nothing by avoiding to 
employ labour in the winter months—and that, in fact, there is no more 
advantageous and profitable investment in the cultivation of the land than 
labour. (Cheers.) It is quite true that the ingenuity of mechanics has of 
late years introduced a great number of machines, which, to some extent, 
are substitutes for the work of the hands; but a farmer ought to know that 
the use of these machines is not to supersede the employment of labour, but 
to enable him to divert labour from those processes to which machinery is 
applicable, and to employ it profitably in other occupations. I am sure that 
I am now addressing an enlightened audience—most of you practical farmers 


| —who must have discovered that it is no economy to spare labour on their 


restoring a great country like Italy to the political map of | 


Europe. 


LORD PALMERSTON AT ROMSEY. 

The anniversary of the Romsey Labourers’ Encouragement Association, 
held on Wednesday, brought out Lord Palmerston in a character which 
always suits him. He first gave away the prizes won by honest labour- 
ers, and he explained to them that they were not intended as substantial 
rewards, but as tokens of good conduct. 

“The soldier who hazards his life upon the field of battle, and who has 
attracted the attention of his oe and of his comrades by distinguished 
and heroic bravery, is rewarded by a cross, very insignificant in intrinsic 
value, but which he wears on his breast as a token and a record of that good 
conduct which has obtained for him that which is a real reward—namely, 
the esteem and respect of all around him. (Che vs.) In the same way in 
other classes of life men who perform distinguished services to the State are 
rewarded by a little ribbon, which they wear in their button-hole or over 
their shoulder, but nobody imagines that half a yard or two yards of red or 
blue ribbon are in themselves intrinsic rewards. They are a token anda 
record of that good conduct in the life of those on whom they are bestowed 
which testifies to mankind that they have deserved well of their country 
Therefore, my friends, I am delighted that so many of you have received 
these tokens of your good conduct in your respective vocations; and, I am 
glad to say these rewards have been given for almost every kind of service 
which an agricultural labourer is capable of performing. We have had 
prizes for ploughmen, for thatchers, for drillmen, for teammen, for the eul- 
tivation of gardens, for keeping cottages neat, and for good service in the 
families where labourers have been employed. And, my friends, without 
saying anything to flatter you, you may have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that you belong to a class most deserving of the esteem and respect of their 
fellow-countrymen, because that labour in which you are employed is at the 
root aud foundation of the wealth and prosperity of a country... .. 
Therefore, my friends, you may walk among your fellow-countrymen with 
a proud and satisfactory consciousness that you are one of the most useful 
of the classes of the nation, and that without you the superstructure would 
fall to the ground.”” (Cheers.) He gave good advice in homely language, 
especially dwelling on the duty of rearing children on sound moral princi- 


farms—that the more labour they are able to employ the more advantage 
they will derive from the crops; but that the labour eannot be useful unless 
the labourer is well looked to, well housed, well fed, and well eared for, 
When the employers of labour bestow proper attention upon their labourers, 
they engender a feeling of reciprocal regard ; and it is in human nature that 
a man will work better for an employer he loves and who treats him well 
than for a man who is niggardly a churlish, who just pays him as much 
as will keep body and soul together, and neglects him in other respects.” 

The fifth speech of the chairman earnestly advocated the building of 
good houses for labourers, He showed that land cannot be weil- 
cultivated if the labourers are not well housed; that if they have to 
walk some miles to work, the farmer does not get from them the worth of 
the wages he pays; so that in good cottages on a farm are facilities for 
cultivating it. They should not be built for a profit, but regarded as 
additions to the value of a farm. 

‘Then as to the expense of these cottages. Now, the cottages which Mr. 
Dutton and myself have built contain really no more accommodation than a 
decent family ought to have. They have simply one room to live in, a back 
kitchen, and, what is of the utmost importance, three sleeping places. No 
cottage ought to be without three sleeping places—one for the man and his 
wife, another for the girls, and another for the boys. It is not necessary to 
pull down old cottages to build new ones, A great deal can be done ata 
moderate expense in improving old ones. All you require is to put a little 
poreh in front of the door—which costs little—to give them a boarded tioor 
instead of bricks, to make the walls air-tight and the roof water-tight, to 
give three sleeping-rooms, and to put up a sort of shealing at the back, with 
a little place below for a wood-house. It is quite a mistake to suppose, then, 
that nothing real and essential can be done in improving the dwellings of 
the labouring classes short of pulling down the old ones and erecting new 
ones, The effect of improving these dwellings is almost marvellous, In 
the first place you know that the comfort of a man’s house depends upon the 
tidiness of his wife, and the mode in which she tries to make him comfert- 
able; but there is a temper of the human mind which is denominated _reck- 
lessness. When a thing seems impossible it is given up in despair. When 
a cottage is in such a ramshackle state that it is impossible for the wife to 
keep it clean, she becomes aslattern, everything goes to ruin, the man is 
diseusted, and flies to the beer-shop. If, on the contrary, the wife feels that 
she can, by a little exertion, make the cottage decent and respectable she 
does so, and then the man enjoys the comfort and happiness of his home, 
stays away from the becr-shop, and the sum of money he would spend in 
liquor gocs to the benefit of his wife and children. I had an example of 
that in a double cottage of my own. It was in a dreadful state. The walls 
were not air-tight, it had a brick floor, a bad roof, and everything uncom- 
fortable. The people who occupied it were slovens and slatterns, and quar- 








les, and of never neglecting the duty of impressing on them the difference | relsome ill-neighbours, At a small expense it was made tidy ; boarde d 


between right and wrong. 


floors were put down, a little porch erected, with a woodhouse and other 
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conveniences, and from that moment these people altered entirely their cha- Bet re leaving Osborne the Prince of Wales paid a visit to his parents, 

racter, altered entirely their conduct, became well conditioned people and hee Loewenfe!s ited to the Prince, from the Duke of Saxe Co- 
neighbours, which they had never been before. Therefore, I entreat | pure Gotha, the order of the Ducal Houses of Saxony. 

everybody not to run away with the notion that nothing can be done to im- : : F 

prove the dwellings of the poor short of pone pa cottages which they may 











think too expensive for their means, Depend upon it that a very gre¢ it deal ct yt TH tt rl pe oli us. 

can be done at a moderate e xpense towards maki: rg old cottages decent and ; P : , E 

habitable.” (Loud cheers.) The usual Wardmotes were held in the City on the 21st to elect 
The last speech was one in praise of * the Press,” which is “ one of | members of the Common Council and War va Micers, There were several 

the wonders of modern civilization.” He humorously contrasted Wood- | contested elections, considerable speaking, but no excitemeat; and no- 


fall’s “ reporting” with that of modern times. thing cecurred at any of t! s worthy of detailed comment. The 
“ Now, it is quite marvellous to see the accuracy with which debates in | chief topics of the peakers were the dead meat market, river navigation, 

the House of Commons are reported. When the specehe sare such as are eal- | and drinking fountains. 

culated to attract attention, they are reported wor rd for word as they are ut- 

tered ; and how it is possible for the human hand to follow with suc rap — 

and such exactness Tam at a loss to conceive. I once, as many others have 





A public meeting has been held in the disturbed parish of St. George's- 
in-the-East to pas resolutions and memorialize the Queen on its un- 
























done, began to learn shorthand, but I confess that 1 fonnd out two diffic alti 5 | ha - ; ~-4 4 
which turned out to be quite insurmountable. The one was to write it, and | mAppy Stance. Caurchwarden Thompson presided. The conduct of the 
the next and greatest to read it when it was writte: Loud laughter. “I | Reverend Bryan King was declared to have rendered him unworthy of 
beg now to propose that institution to which the progress of eivilization and | Cotcem or Tespect, and the mecting det ‘mined to do their utmost to abo- 
all the interests of the country are so deeply indebted - ‘The Pro _ ” ' lich the innovations he has introduced into the worship and the church, 
(Cheers ) | In their memorial to her Majesty they ask for a Royal Commission with 
anaes - } power to displace clergymen who teach anti-Christian, anti-Protestant, 
THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMI - 1 unseriptural doctrines, who use Popish vestments or genuflexions, 
| — replace him by a clerk “ of hon st Protestant Evangelical report, 





The universality of the Volunteer movement in Great Britai: 
it impossible to give its details. In the Metropolis new corps are s pring- 
ing up every week, and in the provinces every day. Scotland has shown 
that the fervid genius of the nation of emphatic men is not extinet. Gla 
gow is conspicuous for infantry which includes 1200 working men, 
Edinburgh brings forward companies of strong artillerymen. These are 
rivalled in the Scottish towns and counties. 





ull of the Ifoly Ghost and wisdom.” They ask for the publication of 
al rotestant catechism and hymn-! ook,” and make it a breach of dis- 
int other. In a petition to Parliament they minutely set 


ci) 
fi rth the wrongs they have suffered for seventeen years. 













he North-W. t London Reformatory Institution wants t 
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We have remarked that London is prominently making up lee way. | by tl 1€ ond ¢ March. ‘This is necessary to maintain the it 
We have before us reports of the Civil Service Brigade, due to “the | present stat s of efiie’ ney. It provides a refuge for youths d 
initiative of the Audit Office; of the meetings in St. James’s, St. Clement | from m el m, teaches them trades, and starts them in an honest car A 


Dane’s, Westminster, Belgravia, North London, Dalston, St. Martin’s-in- | mecting on Thursday was held to promote the objects of the instituti 
the-Ficlds, St. Pancras, King’s C ollege, Blackheath, the’ ‘ower Hamlets, | Lord Sh we yury presided, The Reverend Canon Dale and Mr, Stephen 
the City of London. There is also a gallant brigade formed of Irishmen | Cave, M.P., took part in the proceedings. 
in London, ia whose ranks all classes mect. ‘The South Middlesex and 

West Middlesex, and the exclusive and pompous Victoria Rifie ‘ast 
approaching at least numerical cficiency. Drill proceeds on all si 








One Hynam, a Jew, brought an action against the Law Fire Tn in 
Cor up my to recover 600/., which he claimed under a policy of insuran 








| 








in the Temple and Lincoln's i in Westminster Hall, at Angelo’s | The trial took place in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and led to some curious 
Rooms, in Lord's Cricket Ground, at the Barracks of the Foot Guards, in | revelations. Lynam purported to have a large st of 1 wearing 
school-rooms and large covered areas of all kinds. ‘There is to be a onan a his shop, and good furniture in his house, It was shown that 
muster of some of the Southern and City Riflemen at the Crystal Palace | he had really a very small stock, and very little furniture, and that he wa 
on Mond All is life and activity. —~ ? } a needy man. The plan seems to have been to obtain invoices for goods 

} | from members of the Je wish fraternity residing in Houndsditeh. hes 





As to the provinces, in town and country, the people are doing their duty. 
As in the old times, Devonshire is prominently in the front. But Dey m- 
shire is rivalled by Lancashire—the tall chimney comes out as stron, 
asthe plough. It is quite impossible t o enumerate all the corps spi 
ing up oe ina single week. We have reckoned up sixty distinct cen- | im by invoices. Kautlman informed the insurance of ices of what 
tres of corps referred to by the Times in the current week. ‘The spirit is | was in cont tem} lation. What he predicted came to pass. The pl “a of ars 
universal. The desire is to found permanent battalions or companics, not | in this case was, however, withdtawn, and the jury found a verdict for the 
with a view of mecting any immediate or probable danger, but to pro- | defendants on the plea of fraud. 
vide a substantial defence against possibilities, and to train the people to | A Mr, Simpson brought an action in the same Court against Young and 
the use of arms. | Co., to recover 1280/7, loss of profit and the value of goods shipped to New 

At a meeting in Belgravia, Sir Hamilton Seymour said he had joined | Zealand. i rederick Young and Co.,” afterwards ** Young and Co.,” ad- 
in the first outset of the movement, and would willingly join with any | Vertised a ship to sail on a parti ular day for New Zealand. It did not s 
vile “ ) at all, but mouths afterwa ship sailed in its place, an | Shops 


one to carry it out. , a - ie : ct t bills of ladi ae 
For his own part, he utterly detested the meddling with other people's | UIO%S!* Bis geek had gone in thatship. ¢ ree sent Du ie uding to Los 
igent, but the goods did not go by tht econ yathied ship. Youn, 


purchased invoices, which did not really represent goods supplied, did duty 
as representatives of stock, In thre present case the evidence of one Kvutl- 
man, taken under commission in Pa is, the evidence of a Mr, Nathan 
showed that Hynam counted on raising money by a fire, and substantia‘ing 
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affairs, and all he asked was that we should be allowe: dd to transact our own | “SO Cc et hat tl ; i ; i " til the bills 
business in our way. In Heaven’s name, let us abstain from givi Tene nd Co. ordered tha { r g = should hot ot delive : . “ i U ae . 

, : ding were return is, Simpson's ag refus o do. resi 
to every one; but let us take every measure to protect our shores. T he ding were returned. his, Simpson s agent 1 fused to ¢ ‘h as 
thought there was ; was loss of profit to Simpson, and the action at law. The Jury were ¢ 





yar | in this movement calculated to wound the sen- : a tc! ; se he. wee an ine 1: that You 

sibi ities of any fore m nati on, he should be the last man to identif yh op — that there was 1 ¢ ra. ; to = on t ut wr n umed ; that bung 
nd C ot authori 0 shiy © £06 their own names in an- 

self with it; or if any E my elish Minister were to come forward with a mea- | “4 *°- ae os = Dow wt guess - i eras 

' ther vessel; that they were not authorized to demand the bills of ladin 


sure so designed he should be for impeaching him; but when we know that “ . . 
I : . a condition precedent to the delivery of the goods, D vagron r the plaiat 































































the movement had only for its object the security of our own * tig : : - Fou) heawe to 5 hoth 
island,” he asked ag - who had a right to find fault? (Cheers.) Those Phe Judg id he should give the defendants leay gg se A 7 to whether 
were reasons enough for diselaiming anything like offence to France. He ; ‘2 etter a oo of a contract, and whether the plaintiff could main- 
had a great respect for Louis Ni ipoleon. It so happened that he had been | “SP SR GcuOR error, = : , . : 
fortunate enough in the course of his life to have th opportunity of render- | A Jury in the Court of Exchequer has given a ve dict again m 
ing not unimportant services to different members of that very dist it cuished | prictor of » Midland Express, for libel, damages 5/. The : 
family ; and he was free to confess—it was in the time of their adversity ease are these. One HLomer, a manuf w turer, at Earl Shilto m, near Llinck- 
that it was with infinite pleasure, and with very great zeal and “ns y, fl a wife who keeps a grocer’s shop, adjoining the factory. There 
that he availed himself of that opportunity. On their p rt, too, In ‘ ike in the Hinckley district in eonsequenee of a reductior ’ ‘ * th 
with not only the gr itest courtesy, but the very greatest kindness; and, | Very stnall wages that the framr work-knitters could earn, This led to tl 
therefore, he should be the very last man ia the world to do aught that | publication iu the Midland Express of a paper issued ** by order of the 
might by’ possibility give umbrage to any one of them, If he was speaking | trade,” taking Homer to task for his conduct and calling hima a“ truck- 
in this way it was because he w: 8 impressed with the neceasity of taking | mast r.” t was followed u by a lett r in which the libel was repeated, 
measures to insure, 2s far as might be, our own national afety. He was | The defenee was justification, that the libels are and were true, dome 
not an orator—he was not accustom to public speaking—and if he were to | declared on oath that they wer false. It appeared on evidence that Itom t 
allow himself to go on he should spin them a much longer yarn than they | was charging at the rate of 2/. 10s, per frame por annum for rent, which 
might wish to hear. Nothing could be better than the spirit which ani- | frame originally cost 3/. A knitter can earn 12s. a week at the best, 
mated tl hem now; and for that reason let the “m id ntify this — vement with | subject to a reduction of nearly 2s. 6d, for irame-rent, cai le a, Xe. Som 
the habits, i, if possible, the pleasures of soci (Cheers.) ‘ ** prove n” that Homer foreed his workpeople to bu; 
Mr. Aryion, at Dalston, has been recommending Volwntr. rs not to get | Food ve tickets for goods in li 1 of money. 
uniforms, This is a mistake which, we hope, Volunteers will not fall of Sackville College, pow ve ead, has failed to 
into. If Mr. Ayrton docs not sce the necessity for uniforms except in i the Court of Common t it ope — 
time of war, that shows the obtusity of his mind. The uniform is part st t and Mr, Rogers, for procuri a 
of the soldier. It is his n. The Volunteer movement will not sac- | : oe rete gl ams 8 a ‘a sitution in conn ne 
ceed unless Volunteers do get uniforms. gece eer, fsa ms =) A Bays “4 "0 Neale ‘' we A, eo 
It seems necessary that some provision should be made for ena oe. acme ht , “ Poot “ - ali The whole was pal ry. The Jury 
the working men to join the Volunteers. The « pposition to them does | found for the de a ae ¥, ein y 
not come from ~ uristocracy, but fr m the snobbish ek ment in the | he case of Oakeley versus Ooddeen, referred to last weck as being befor 
middle classes. Some of the middie classes are superior to this fecl- } the Court of Common Pleas, came to an end on Saturday. It was an action 
ing. It is only the se of doubtful position who object to serving with | on 4 bill of exel e * for 65000., drawn by one Chard and aecepted by Ood- 






working men. Ilow aid can be rendered remains to be discove re “dl. | deen, “A issador to the King of Oude,”’ endorsed by Chard to Lord Fo: 

Members of the Society of Friends have endeavoured to check the move- | and by lim to the plaintiff. The defenee was that Ooddeen had sigued a 
ment. It need not be said that th y have utterly failed. We t fo 10K ¥., which had been re 1 up for 6500/7, without the 
remark that the pat riotic and sen ¢ 


wr other bills for 100/, are said to have been 
formed a corps in defiance of the Br ight interest. 





uld | blank b il 
le’ portion of the Rochdale men have | knowle Ige of the ace 

in like manner fi illed up for 1000 /. The evidence \ 
some respects contlicting. O ddeen’s evidence imputes very questionable 
onduct to Chard, and it is remarkable that he did not appear at the trial 


Che Court. The money was advanced by Mr, Oakeley, who had been in India, but 
| 








s complicated, and in 





was not shown that Ooddeen had any consideration ee for the bill 
stamps he signed. It appeared in evid that the Oude people brought 
ver and spent nearly 140,000/. [How did it go? The "i ves stvles the 


Tur Queen and the R vyal Family retarnx di from Osborne to Windsor 
Castle, on Wednesd: ay, for the Christmas holid: sys; and on Thursday tl 











Prince Consort, with the Prince of Wal les, Prince Arthur, Princess | Monivie Ooddeen, the father of all the “Men in the Moon.”"] The Jury 
Alice, Princess Helena, and Princess Louisa, skated on the ice in the | were sat uit the bill was “tainted with fraud in it _inees tion,”’ 
Home Park, and that solicitor, who had some share in negotiating, ** took 
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it under circumstances from which he ought to have known that it was 
tainted with fraud.”’ The verdict is to be disputed,"and Mr. Roy calls upon 
the public to suspend judgment. 

One of the most painful cases that have been before the Divorce Court is 
that of Anthony versus Anthony—the petition of a wife for a judicial sepa- 
ration on the ground of cruelty. The respondent is Mr. Mark Anthony, the 
painter, the petitioner Eleanor Sophia Anthony, his wife. They were 
married in 1846, and have three daughters. Mrs, Anthony deposed that in 
1853 her husband refused to give her money to buy clothes; that she dis- 
covered Emma Bennett, their servant, sitting on his knee, and that when 
she ordered Bennett out of the house Mr. Anthony would not let her go. 
One day he came home and ordered Bennett to make tea for him. Mrs. 
Anthony objected, and he hit her over the head, broke the combs in her 
hair, and pushed her out of the room. She saw her husband one night 
coming out of Bennett’s room. In 1854 Mr. Anthony threw a jug of hot 
coffee over his wife, and a jug of cold water, In 1855 she accused Bennett 





of stealing, and Mr. Anthony threw his wife out of the room and kicked | 


her. Bennett had charge of the keys. In 1856 he beat her with his maul- 
stick when she asked him to discharge Bennett. She then went away, and 
refused to return, even when Mr. Anthony offered to discharge Bennett, if 
she did not treat Mrs. Anthony with proper respect. Mr. Anthony then 
made her an allowance of 72/. a year and 12/. for the youngest child. Under 
a cross-examination she admitted she secretly corresponded with a married 
sister, separated from her husband, and that she had broken crockery. Dr. 
Norton said he considered: Mrs. Authony an oppressed woman. Mrs. Dann, 
a needlewoman, said she had never met with a lady of such retined taste, 
and who was such a Christian lady. 

Emma Bennett told a different story from that of her mistress. She said 
that Mrs. Anthony became violent in 1853. She had seen her threaten to 
stab Mr. Anthony and throw a knife at him. Mrs. Anthony sent Bennett 
with provisions and wine to her sister, and when Mr. Anthony was out, 
that sister, Mrs. Winston, made the house her home. Bennett denied that 
she had stolen wine and other things, thefts of which she was accused by 
Mrs, Anthony. Mr. Authony was never in Bennett's room, and Bennett 
never sat on his knee. When Mr. Anthony told Bennett to make tea, he 
did so because Mrs, Anthony had refused. When Mr. Anthony threw the 
jug of water over his wife he did it in self defence—she had thrown a dish 
and bread basket at him. Mrs. Anthony accused Bennett of poisoning her 
beer, and thereupon Bennett sent for a constable and dared her to give her 
in charge. 

Mr. Anthony said his wife drunk up the wine and aceused the servants of 
stealing it. In like manner groceries disappeared, and he found on inquiry 
she took them. He then took the keys. The tea-making scene has been 
before referred to. Mrs. Anthony tried to turn Bennett out of the room. 
Mr. —_ says—*In trying to prevent her Lam sorry to say I boxed 
her ears with my open hand. 
not a violent one. On another occasion we had a quarrel about a towel, in 
the course of which I threw a jug of cold water over her, and she broke a 


bread basket, a butter dish, and a very nice jug, for which I had given 4/., | 
On another occasion, | 


am ashamed to say I struck her with my fist. 
being greatly irritated by her, I threw the coffee grounds in my cup upon 
her. With those exceptions I never struck her or was guilty of any vio- 
lence whatever towards her, nor did I use threats or irritating language. 
. ... Itis not true that she ever sew me coming from Bennett's bed-room. 
We had separate bed-rooms in 1851 in consequence of my health, and we 
discontinued all matrimonial intercourse in 1855 in consequence of a letter 
I reccived from her mother, and of the revolting language she then used to 
me.”’ 

A Mr. Charles Gibson has brought an action in the Divorce Court for 
restitution of conjugalrights. He married, in 1853, the natural daughter of 
a Mr. Teast, of Clifton, near Bristol. The father-in-law set him up in busi- 
ness, procured for him the commission in the peace, and a commission as 
lieutenant in the Gloucestershire Militia. At Gloucester he became inti- 
mate with Mrs. Clare Hepworth, wife of the surgeon of his regiment, a 
professional singer. He seems to have fallen in love with Mrs. Hepworth, 
and he wrote to her some affectionate letters. These letters were connmu- 
nicated by Mr. Ilepworth to Mrs. Gibson. Finally, for staying out late at 
night, and otherwise misbehaving, Gibson was ordered to leave the house of 


and I 


his father-in-law, where he lived. He then brought this action. For the de- | 


fence evidence was brought to show that a great degree of intimacy existed be- 
tween Mr. Gibson and Mrs. Hepworth ; but beyond evidence of * accidental ” 
meetings at various places, and testimony showing that they were frequently 
in equivocal situations, there was no * proof’ of any impropriety between 
them. Mrs. Hepworth positively and directly denies the allegations of im- 

ropriety in her conduct. On the other hand, it is shown that Mr. Gibson 
1ad been too intimate with at least two women. ‘The ease is not yet de- 
cided, 

The charge of perjury advanced by the Honourable Hugh Rowley against 
his late wife has oceupied the Westminster Magistrate several days. The 
late Mrs. Rowley obtained a divorce by proving to the satisfaction of a Jury 
that her husband had committed adultery and had cruelly ill-treated he 
Her averments on oath were of a painful kind. She said her husban 
given her no money since their marriage ; that he had on one oceasi 
all the hair off her head; on another had knocked her down in the presence 
of witnesses; on a third repeatedly pinched her in a railway carriage; that 
he had beaten her often ; in short, she deposed to acts of cruelty of a very 
unmanly kind, Mr. Rowley now comes forward to vindieate his character, 
and denies, or by explanations materially alters, the character of the con- 
duct imputed to him, going minutely into details touching their married lite 
for a long period. He brings to bear a number of letters written by his 
wife, and couched in most endearing terms. The lady's counsel ayer that 
they can sustain the evidence she gave in the Court of Divorce, and the case 
promises to be as notorious as that of John Brown. 

Mr. Rowley was cross-examined by Mr. Metcalfe, the counsel for the 
aceused, on Thursday. When he married he was eightecn, and his wi 
was twenty-five years of age. Ie believed Mrs. Rowley was made to marry 
him against her will. Lady Longford, his mother, was deceived in his 
wile. ‘** She found, in fact, that 1 had been caught.’’ Mr. Metealfe—‘t A 
great cateh.” Mr, Rowley-—‘t The very words she used to me very shortly 
after our marriage.”” Mr. Metcalfe-—“ I think she was right.””. She was 
perpetually being made love to by gentlemen, and he locked her up to pre- 
vent a Mr. Burt from going to see her against her will. He did not knock 
her head against the shutters. She was undressing before a window with 
the blinds up. He remonstrated ; they quarrelled about the shutters being 
shut. ‘I tried to shut them, she to prevent me.” He did not ill treat 
her in a railway carriage. If her maid swore there were bruises on her leg, 
the maid would swear falsely. Ile did not cram salt down his wife's throat, 
nor throw a dressing-case at her, On a railway journey he prevented her 
from getting out of the carriage. Why? Mr. Rowley—* She had a knack 
of showing her legs, which I objected to. She pulled’ her dress up so as al- 
ways to show them.’’ Mr, Metealfe—‘‘ You objected?"’ Mr. Rowley— 






‘Tdid not make any remark, For some time I was passionately, idiotically 
n love with her, Of course, in climbing down the truck at the railway she 
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I regret having done so, but the blow was | 
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| could not help showing her legs.” Mr. Metealfe—‘‘ She could not help it 

then?” Mr. Rowley—“ Not then, but at other times. She was anxious 
to show them. She considered them very fine legs.’"”’, Mr. Metealfe—* )jiq 

| she show much of her leg?’’ Mr. Rowley—* A great deal.” Mr. Met. 

| 

' 

| 





calfe—** Ankle?” Mr. Rowley—* Garters.” He did not take her by the 
throat. ‘ We quarrelled very frequently.” He swore at his wife when 
she swore at him. He dared to say he called her a brute. He admitted he 
cut off her hair ** down to the check bone,” but he used no violence, My. 
Metcalfe quoted a letter in which Mr. Rowley said that if she could imagine 
his wretchedness she would forgive him * for all the unkind brutal treat. 
ment you have so often experienced at my hands.’’ Mr, Rowley said the 
ill-treatment alluded to must have been the tying of an under garment 
round her legs to prevent her from displaying them. When she saw a man 
unccrneath the pier at Boulogne she stood over him. Mr. Rowley lived 
with a Mrs. Green in 1854, and Mr. Metealfe produced an album in which 
| Rowley deseribed her as his wife. He said he met her at the end of 1854; 
ithe inseription in the album was dated June, 1854. When intimate with 
Mrs. Green, Rowley wrote a letter to his wife full of the most affectionate 
expressions. Mrs. Green was rich, He remembered writing to his wife 
something of this sort: ‘*I am in very good keeping; I would advise you 
to do the same.”’ Mr. Rowley said he could prove his wife was as guilty as 
himself. Case adjourned. 9 

Alderman Copeland has exposed a questionable ponces in the City, 
\ person getting up an ** Equitable Investment and Reversionary Company 
(Limited), used the names of Mr. Duncan Dunbar, Sir James Duke, Mr, 
Haydon, banker, Guildford. Alderman Copeland found that these names 
were used without authority, and he has taken means to make the fact 
public. Mr. Harris, the founder, says he had permission to use all the 
names exeept that of Mr. Dunbar ‘ conditionally.” Mr. Haydon admits 
that he was canvassed by Harris, but avers that he did not sanction the use 
of his name. 

An extraordinary case was heard before the Southwark Magistrate on 
Saturday. A Mr. Pearson and his wife were charged with defrauding one 
John Thomas Wells oyt of goods, value 14/. 10s. ‘This Wells is a minor 
He is in business and Ras successfully defended actions to recover the value 
of goods furnished to him by pleading infancy. He owed Pearson and Co, 
12/. 10s,, and the Pearsons hit upon an ingenious way of paying themselves, 
Mrs. Pearson ordered goods worth 14/, 10s, to be sent to her at the 
house of a Mrs. Rowe, and promising to pay for them on delivery, The goods 
were sent, but were not paid for on delivery. Wells went to the house with 
a sergeant of police. Pearson met him and they all went in together, It 
happened that only 12/. 10s, worth of goods were first ordered, and Wells 
had made out an invoice for that. Pearson required an invoice for 14/, 10s., 
and when Wells made it out, Pearson tendered two sovereigns and his own 
account against Wells in settlement. Mr. Combe said that there was then 
an end of the fraud. The first bill was null and void, because Wells had 
| made out the second in the name of Pearson, The subsequent dealing was 

an abandonment of the first. In dismissing the case, Mr. Combe said it was 
one of the most unfair and unjust prosecutions he had ever heard of. 








Provincial, 

The Reading Conservatives have determined to bring up Mr. Ralph 
Benson in opposition to Sir Francis Goldsmidt, and to return him free of 
expense, in order to prove that an election at Reading is not a mere 
matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. At a meeting of the party, on 
Monday, Mr. Simonds, chairman, announced the fact in a novel speech. 

“+ Lam pleased to see you here tonight, inasmuch as I can at last tell you 
| that a definite course of acting has been decided on. Thad, I believed, on a 
previous oceasion, satisfactorily assured you of your own venality, and left 
you with the comfortable reflection that you were in the eyes of the world 
but a very sorry lot. Seriously, gentlemen, I was perfectly staggered with 
the reception met with from various gentlemen, who all treated Reading 
as a second Gloucester or Wakeficld, stated plainly that it was a mere matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence; that they had no idea of bidding at the 
auction, and that Sir Francis Goldsmidt was at liberty to purchase you to- 
| gether with the rest of his estates. (Laughter and applause.) It was in 
yain that I contradicted these statements. The quict smile and expressive 
shrug were my only response, and the more earnest the denial the blander 
the smile. (Leughter.) 0, those quaint old city parlours I have made 
myself acquainted with the last week! Picture to yourselves the staid and 
respectable city merehant, sitting in his armchair and rubbing up his small 
stock of schoolboy Latin, bowing me out as I spoke of purity with a credat 
Jude us, while the twin Cheeryble in the opposition armchair, envious of the 
fraternal Latin, retorted on him with a 

* Quodeunque ostendis mihi sie ineredulus odi.’ 
| Tt is useless to disguise the fact, the world at large think that this ‘people 
require a golden calf, and they think also that no one has a better right, 
both hereditary and aequired, than our honourable opponent. (Cheers. 

Now, gentlemen, I have long learnt that the worst weapon you could forge 

in an armoury was abuse of your opponent, and I therefore beg to express 

my opinion publicly, that Sir Francis Goldsmidt, despite his immense 
wealth, will not condeseend to these means, or fight this battle other thar 
as becomes a gentleman.” 

There is a vacancy in the representation at Lewes, in consequence 0! 
the death of Mr. Fitzroy. The Liberal candidate, it is said, will be Mr. 

John Blencowe of Chailey. 





At a meeting held in Droitwich on Monday, for the purpose of form- 
ing a Voluntecr corps, Sir John Pakington tock an active part in the 
proceedings, and made some sensible remarks, from which it appears that 
while he does contemplate invasion as a probability, he heartily concurs 
in the patriotic volunteer movement— 

tut although we are still on friendly terms with France, and although he, 
for one, does not feel distrust in the personal intentions of the Emperor 
towards this country, nevertheless he thought that the state of public affairs 
on the Continent is such as to make it desirable to foster this movement. 
There could be no doubt that we had fallen into a state of fulse security du- 

| ring the long peace that we had enjoyed. During the forty years of peace, 
Englishmen seemed to have adopted the idea that the days of war had 
nassed away, and that the days of peace were to last for ever. He wished 
1c could contemplate such a state of things, but it was not to be so, and al- 
though that long peace had had no effect in diminishing the national spirit, 
it had had the effect of reducing the national defences. Successive Ad- 
ministrations had been vieing with each other in order to show which should 
| cull upon Parliament to vote the lowest estimates for the national service 
and the lowest amount of national taxation, and no doubt it is the duty of 
every Government to carry on the affairs of the country with as little pressure 
as possible ; but one boo | of this feeling has been that the national defences 
had been reduced to a point which is not consistent with the national safety, 
the national dignity, or the maintenance of that power in Europe, and that 
influence among the nations of the world which England was bound to sup- 
| port. There is no country in the world, no great empire in the world, in 
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which it is so essential that the means of national defence and the means of 
carrying on war should be greater than in ours, on account of the extent of 
our empire, it being spread over the four quarters of the world, and on ac- 
count of the geographical smallness of the great centre of the empire, Eng- 
land. In addition to all these considerations, it is impossible to deny that 
the present state of Europe warns us that we cannot with prudence allow the 
state of things which has prevailed to continue. He wants Europe to see 
that we are prepared for all contingencies, that our navy is strong, and our 

ple loyal and united, and on that ground he is very anxious for the suc- 
cess of this movement. 


| 


The Oxford Farmers’ Club has directed its attention to the scarcity of | 


icultural labour and its causes. Mr. Mein, late steward of the Duke 
of Marlborough imputes it to low wages, uncertain employment, and the 
consequent drain of men into more remunerative pursuits, and into the 
colonies. The Reverend J. Clutterbuck and Mr. Thomson of Culham, 
imputed very evil cffects to the Law of Settlement, and asked for free 
trade in labour, Mr. Thomson maintained that the agricultural 
labourers of this country had been degraded and steeped in ignorance, 
and they were now repaying the farmer with a retribution which, how- 
ever much to be deplored, was not to be wondered at ; and if they meant 
to be whole they must remove this plague spot, and set to work to raise 
that fallen race, the labourers of England. The following reselutions 
were ultimately carried unanimously :-— 

“That, as the price of labour must be regulated by the supply and de- 
mand, it is the opinion of this club that the time has arrived when some- 
thing must be done to cultivate a better feeling between and more closely 
unite the employer and the employed, the interests of the two being 
identieal. That to effect this it is necessary, in the first place, to repeal or 
alter the Law of Settlement.’ Secondly—‘ That the owners and occupiers 
of the soil should do their best to improve the moral and physical @ondition 
of the industrial classes, supplying them as much as possible with re- 


munerating labour during the whole year, and with piecework when prae- ! 


ticable : providing them with comfortable dwellings on or near the farms, 
ud in every way encouraging the industrious labourer, so that the employer 
may have the full benetit of his industry, and the labourer himself be com- 
fortatle, contented, and happy.’ And lastly,—* That machinery should be 
introduced as much as possible to supply the deficiency of manual labour.’ ”’ 


At the Gloucester Assizes, George Pinkney Moorson Atkinson, son of an 
officer in the Royal Navy, was found guilty of bigamy, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment with hard labour for twelve months. 
niece of Judge Garrow, but becoming intemperate he quitted her and re- 
paired to Bristol. Here he picked up with a young girl, the daughter of a 
shopkeeper, who, thinking the prisoner a great eatch, and believing him to 
be worth 2007, a year, suppported him and allowed him to marry his 
daughter. The poor girl, under twenty, living with a penniless and drunken 
husband, seibeal great distress. She was confined in the General Hospital 
in October, discharged, readmitted, and is now a patient there. 

James Pownall, a surgeon, indicted for the wilful murder of Louisa Cooke, 
a servant, was acquitted on the ground of insanity. The prisoner was 
atilicted with homicidal mania. He first assailed his aged mother-in-law, 
and was then sent to Dr. Davey’s Asylum at Northwoods. Here he tried to 
kill his keeper. Discharged ** cured,” after four months’ treatment, he 
was sent to live with a Mr, Leete. Dr. Davey gave Pownall a letter of in- 
troduction to Leete, containing cautions and warning hints. The * cured”’ 
madman suppressed the letter of introduction. One morning he cut the 
throat of the servant, and then went to the bedroom of another servant and 
called her saying *‘ get up, some one has murdered her.’’ He was ordered 
to be kept in custody during the Queen's pleasure. 

Kington, the young fellow who murdered his wife at Coventry, has been 
sentenced to death at the Warwick Assizes. When he was arraigned, King- 


effect of the establishment of the National system giving cheap instruction 
in the clementary branches, many mixed schools which combined Latin and 
mathematics with English reading have disappeared ; that the colleges have 
not been able to accompjish all the good which they would otherwise have 
effected in consequence of the want of suitable feeding schools; that the 
merchants and manufacturers have a difficulty in finding educated clerks 
and skilled workmen ; that in other countries of Europe, in Canada, and the 
United States of America, provision has been made for teaching the higher 
branch in every town of importance, and in not a few villages; and that, 
as your memorialists can testify, there is a strong desire felt by the middle 
classes, and even by the more elevated portion of the operative classes in 
Ireland, to have the means of education in languages and science within the 
reach of their children, in order to fit those who wish it for the learned pro- 
fessions, for the public service at home and abroad, and for the higher walks 
of mercantile and manufacturing life. Looking to these facts, your memo- * 
rialists are most anxious that the Government should aid, as in other coun- 
tries; in stimulating a higher education, Memorialists are of opinion that 
this would be best effected by the erection, under public authority, of a 
number of schools for the higher branches of knowl in various parts of 
the country. Memorialists conecive that these schools ought to a large ex- 
tent to be self-supporting, but aided by public endowments, and under a 
systematic Government inspection; and that they ought to be non- 
sectarian in their character, so as to be available for the instruction of 
youth of all denominations without distinction. Memorialists willingly 
leave the details of such a measure to be arranged by your Excellency and the 
right honourable the Chief Secretary for Ireland, but they beg leave to call 
your Excellency’s attention to two important public facts—One is, that there 
has been drawn out by a commission appointed by her Majesty, on the re- 
commendation of a former Lord-Licutenant, an able and elaborate report on 
the endowed schools of Ireland. The constitution and existing state of these 
schools are there fully set forth, and a unanimous opinion expressed that 
they need to be reformed; and it is now expected by the country that there 
should be legislation on the subject. It is confidently hoped that, without 
interfering with the will of the founders, there may, by a better distri- 
bution of the funds, be furnished the means of aiding new schools all over 
Ircland. The other is, that the Committee of her Majesty's Council on 
Sducation for Great Britain does encourage the teaching of Latin to a 
limited extent in the schools of England and Scotland, which are aided by a 
grant from the Legislature. The pupil teachers in these schools may re- 
ceive instruction in Latin, and teachers qualified for giving instruction in 


| the elementary branches get a higher status and a higher salary when they 


He had married a grand- | 


ton persisted in pleading ‘ guilty,’’ and met the remonstrances of the Judge, | 


ae that his epiritual adviser might be called. The Reverend Mr. 
Widdrington, vicar of St. Michael’s said that having satisfied himself that 


Kington had committed an atreeious crime he advised him to plead guilty, | 


** as otherwise his spiritual ministrations would have been unavailing to the 
prisoner.”” The Judge said that the effect of the plea of ** Not Guilty’ was 
only to put the prosecution upon proof of the crime. The prisoner had 


handed up a paper which, it seems, Mr. Widdrington lad advised him to | 
| many Magistrates have joined the crusade. 


write, and desired it might be read publicly. But the Judge thought it ad- 
visable to suppress it, and at length the prisoner was induced to agree to 
that course, 


The case of Joachim Hayward Stocqueler was again before the Maidstone 
Insolvent Court on Tuesday. Mr. Eicke attended to oppose the insolvent, 
but it appeared that a discharge had been received from the debt of the de- 
taining creditor. Mr. Eicke announced that he hoped the Judge would de- 
tain Stocqueler, nevertheless, since he had a charge of forgery to bring 
against him, ‘Thereupon the clerk of Stocqueler’s attorney advised him to 
go. Stocqueler rose to go, Mr. Eicke exclaimed,—* The prisoner is going, 
your Honour. By the advice of his attorney, he has run away. I give him 
in charge.” Q 
discharged from his bail yet.’ Mr. Stocqueler accordingly resumed his 
former position. It was found, however, that he could not be detained, and he 
rose and rushed out. Mr. Eicke said “I give him in charge.”’ 
pose a constable was needed, but none being at hand, Ficke ran after 
Stocqueler, who, having the start of Kicke distanced him and escaped. No- 
thing further could be done. 


The Reverend George Mawson Nelson, Jate Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has shot himself at his house, Boddicote Grange, near Banbury, 
while labouring under the delusion that he was in great pecuniary straits. 

_ Two porters and the stationmaster at the Wolverhampton station of the 
Great Western Railway, met with terrible accidents on Saturday. One fell 
en the line and was killed by a passing engine and tender. The station- 
master fell between the platform and the line under a carriage. It is sup- 
posed that he will die. ‘The third was engaged in detaching an engine from 
a train, when he was thrown down and dreadfully erushed. 

A very large fire oceurred at Birmingham on Saturday. The bedstead 
factory of the Messrs. Upfill was burnt down. At one period the fire pre- 
sented a front of flame twenty-tive feet in length. 


IRELAND. 

The Ulster folks have taken and they are keeping the iead in a sound 
course of policy touching cducation in Ireland. We noticed, last week, 
the prospectus of the new Association to defend the National system from 
the Cullenites. On Monday, a deputation of Ulster gentlemen, headed 
by the Bishop of Down and Connor, waited on Lord Carlisle at Dublin, 
and presented the following mcemorial— 

** That there is a great want ‘in Ireland of a higher class of schools to 
carry on the instruction reecived in the lower schools; that, as an incidental 





The Judge (to the ofticer).—** Stop the insolvent; he is not | 


For this pur- | 


can stand an examination in Latin, The extension of a like provision to 
Ireland would be reckoned a great boon. Every Lord-Licutenant who has 
been in Ireland for the last six years, has expressed his approbation of such 
a measure as that which we now crave; and as full information has now 
been obtained, and as everything is ripe for legislation, it would be pe- 
culiarly gratifying to your memorialists if what has been so long talked of 
were now executed under the Lieutenancy of one who has long been led, by 
his high literary tastes and his patriotic feelings, to take the deepest in- 
terest in the educational institutions of Ireland, and who can on this oe- 
casion have the assistance of the Administrative talents of the distinguished 
statesman whom her Majesty has been pleased to appoint as Chief Secretary 
for Ircland. And your memorialists will ever pray.” 

Several members of the deputation having explained the object they 
hoped to attain by submitting to the Irish Government their opinions 
respecting intermediate education, his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary briefly touched upon the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the question which had just given rise to so interesting and im- 
portant a discussion, *and after an interview of more than an hour anda 
half, the deputation withdrew. 

Pro-papal gatherings continue and attract more laymen than heretofore, 
In Galway Bishop M*Evilly took the lead, and among the lay speakers 
were the Honourable Thomas Ffrench, Mr. Pierse Joyce, J. P., and Mr. 
Morris, Recorder of Galway. The Bishop threatened the English Go- 
vernment if it oppose the Pope; and when the day of reckoning shall 
come round our rallying ery shall be, “ Remember the insulted Majesty 
of Pius LX.; remember the Congress of Paris,” 

Some of the gentry of Kilkenny, and three Irish Peers in Meath, have 
joined the Cullenites against the Italians. In Limerick two Peers, and 


The Cork Evaminer publishes a letter addressed to Mr. Maguire, from 
some one of “high position in Rome,” The writer says that the Pope is 
well, and that “the pastorals of the Irish Bishops, the great meetings 
held in Dublin, and the sentiments clicited there, have been to hima 
source of much consolation.” Happy man ! 

The Cullenite party in Ircland, according to a Roman Catholic journal, 
talks of sending a “* representative’ to the Congress! It has not yet 
been determined whether the party shall send a memorial or a 
* delegate.” 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork has published a statement, signed 
by seven magistrates, denying that the name of the Queen was received 
with a burst of disapprobation at the pro-Papal meeting in Cork. Far 
from being disloyal, the meeting, it seems, was characterized by a spirit 
of loyalty that found frequent expression. 

Mr. Michael Joseph Barry, an Irish Roman Catholic who has cou- 
rageously withstood the pro-Papal crusade of Dr. Cullen, has some ad- 
mirable remarks on the subject in a letter to the Cork Reporter— 

‘It is sought to establish some analogy between the case of Ireland and 
that of the Romagna. What is the evidence that we find of this wy 
The Legations elect 124 representatives, who unanimously repudiate the 
Government of the Pope; Lreland elects 105 representatives, of whom not a 
dozen can be got to condenm even those acts of British legislation that are 
alleged to be most injurious to her. Ireland shows all the institutions of a 
free State; the Romagna was ground to the dust in servitude, Ireland has 
not one foreign soldier on her soil; the Romagna has groaned for ten 
years under foreign military rule. But it would be ludierous to continue 
the comparison. I am amazed at the hardihood that can assert, I pity the 
ignorance that can acknowledge, a resemblance between the position of the 
two. Sixty years ago, when ‘law and order’ were maintained by the tri- 
angle and gallows, the condition of our island might have somewhat re- 
sembled that of the Legations under Papal rule; but uot since then. Are 
Irishmen, then, to sympathize with the Pope? are they to help in crushing 
the liberty of the Legations? . . . . Let no Irish Catholic excuse his trea- 
son to free principles, in taking part with the Pope, en the ground of re- 
ligious obligation. Religion has no egncern with the question at issue. 
Christianity asked no Swiss Guards or Austrian bayonets to found it. Ca- 
tholicism defied the legions of Iinperial Rome. What has a petty Italian 
principality to do with the stability of an enduring fabric? Men’s con- 
seiences mnst answer—Nothing. And it is cowardice, complaisance, or cus- 
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tom, that makes them parties to proceedings in which they cannot believe, | 
and at their complicity in which they ought to blush.”’ | 


A number of members of the Irish Constabularyeof all ranks have been | 
ordered to proceed to Hythe to undergo a course of musketry instruction. 

A singular fire occurred in Dublin on Monday. A large tank belonging to 
the Hibernian Gas Company, and full of gas tar, burst. The tar flowed out 
and ran into the retort house, and was there set on fire. Next the flames 
seized on two gas holders. Firemen, and engines, and soldiers arrived, but 
so intense was the frost that the engines were worked and water obtained 
with difficulty. -Water falling on the firemen froze, and covered them with 
a glittering armour. No lives were lost, and the working department of 
the company happily escaped injury. | 

Mr. Hugh Massy O'Grady of Castlegarde, Limerick, has mysterious]; 
disappeared. He went to Dublin, and it is supposed returned towards 
Castlegarde, as his great coat’ and rug were found at the nearest railway 
station, two miles distant, anda farmer saw him walking towards his home. 


SCOTLAND. 
A number of the citizens of Glasgow have adopted a memorial to Lord 
John Russell praying that in dealing with the Italian question he will 
stand fast on the principles he enunciated at Aberdeen, and stretch 
British influence to the utmost to proeure the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Italian soil. They regard the question of European liberty 
as at stake in the Congress; and ask, “ifthe States of Central Italy 
to be enforced to act against their own recorded convictions, why n 
any other States be compelled to exist under like subordination to a few 
paramount Powers ?” 
The elevation of Lord Duncan to the peerage, in conse 
of his father, causes a vacancy in the represeutation of Fo: 




















nee of the death 
rshire. 








The Edinburgh folks have discovered how to drink whiskey on Sundays 
without ineurring the penalties of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. A club is 
admission 










formed. The members are admitted without ballot, by payi 

fee. Hach member can introduce two friends. They have a club-master at 
asalary. The police were ordered to enter the club, and they were refused 
admission. M‘Arthur, the club-master, was summoned, but Sheriff Mallard | 


very properly decided that the police had no right to enter a club. 
Forviqn avd Colouial. 
Fraure.—Preparations for the Congress are now proceeding in full 
vigour. ‘The second Plenipotentiary of France will be the Prince de la 





Tour Auvergne. The Marquis Antonini has returned from Naples 
bringing his master’s consent to the proposed Italian confederation. It 


is stated that “in an autograph letter of the Pope to the Emperor, his 
lloliness declares that he is willing to be represented at the Congress, | 
coal ? 
having full confidence in the loyalty and firmness of the eldest son of 
the Church, to whom God has intrusted the mission to protect the 
patrimony of St. Peter against illegal covetousness.” The nomination 
of Count de Rechberg to the post of first Austrian Plenipotentiary has 
been officially communicated to the French Government. M. Des 
Ambrois is now oflicially installed as Sardinian Minister in Paris. 
Although it is contrary to etiquette for a foreign Ambassador to receive 
the Diplomatic Corps, the officers of the Houschold, and Ministers of 
I ’ 
the Crown, before he has visited all the Princes of tho Imperial family, 
, . 
Prince Metternich has been allowed to break the rule beeause Prince 
Jerome is too ill to sec him. There much ostentation about the 
renewal of official relations between } soon as 











is 


Austria and France. As 
she has been presented to the Empress, the Princess Metternich wiil held 
receptions, 

Prince Jerome continues in a debilitated state, 
nevertheless, said to be improving. 

Shoals of pamplets herald the approach of tl 
Guerroniére has published one—* the Pope and 
cient importance to be transferred tothe Ties, Another, with a similar 
title, comes from Count de Melun, a disciple of M. de Failoux. M. 
Granier de Cassagnae and the redoubtable Jourdain promise pamplilets, | 
and the minnows will no doubt rival the Tritons, ia quantity at least. 

The Papal Nuncio is constantly cal i 
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Congress. M. de la 
gress ’’—of sufli- 











French Government to | 









confiscate works which speak of the deplorab! dition of the Roman 
Church, and treat of Papal abuses. The authorities accordingly have | 
seized —“ Tl Examen Critique des Doctrines ce la ion Chrétienne,”’ 





2 vols. Svo.; and “ Rénovation Religieuse,” 1 vol. 8vo., by M. P. Lar- 
roque, ancien recteur de I’ Académie de Lyon. 

the Suez Canal question has called forth much writing both in the 
French press and in our own. It has been stirred up agein by the pro- 
ceedings of M. de Lesseps, and the partisans of both sides, well as 
those who stand between, are striking hard blows at each other. 

Staly.—It has now been officially announced that Count Cavour 
will be the first Plenipotentiary of Sardinia in the Congress, The second 
will be M. Des Ambrois. 

Cardinal Antonelli, it is asserted, will represent the Pope; and ru- 
mour says he will embark on board a Pontifical frigate bound for France 
on the 28th. 

The Momen‘o, of Milan, publishes an interesting letter which Gari- 
has addressed to the Exspérance— 











“Fino, December 1. 
“Tn one of your letters from Paris I find these words—‘ What lends 
greater probability to the projects of Russia is the reception given to Gari- 
baldi in order to secure the sympathies of Italy to the future Queen. The 
General has allowed himself to be caught by this sort of bird-lime, &e.’ 
This is an allusion to a story which has gone the round of the journals, to 
the effeet that I had been received at Nice by the august mother of the Em- 
peror of Russia, which is not the case. I beg you to assure those corre- | 
spoudents that, if the Italians mean to follow my advice, they will not even 
accept a Prince of the family of the Sovereign who has given to the world 
the unique and sublime spectacle of the enfranchisement of the serfs; but 
that they will persist, as they have hitherto done, in refusing any other , 
Sovereign in Italy except Victor Emmanuel—the only political combina- 
tion which can establish the futurg of the country upon durable bases, and 
secure the tranquillity of Europe—and that, should it suit the interested 
views of any one, by a pressure contrary to the legitimate rights of the | 
people, to prevent the Italians from following this counse!, they should then | 
ye recourse to the million of muskets, the only antidote against such | 





| parties, Prim had led the reserve to some distance from the camp. 


auti-national desires, and the infallible means of obtaining the accomplish. 
ment of their wishes, and not being caught by bird-lime. 
**Tam your devoted, “G. Ganmatpr.” 

The Tuscan Monitore of the 10th contains the following— 

‘In a cireular to the Prefects and Governor of Leghorn, dated from 
Florence, the 8th of December, M. B. Ricasoli, President of the Council of 
Ministers, and Minister of the Interior, gives an account of the steps he had 
been induced to take on the question of the regency. In substance the fol- 
lowing are the arrangements that have been adopted :-— 

* The present Government of Tuscany and the Transapennine Govern. 
ment will continue to be what they are now, with entire freedom of action 
for maintaining order and obtaining national union under the seeptre of the 
King Victor Emmanuel. 

** Besides the two Governments, Commendatore Buoncompagni, who, in 
taking the title of Governor-General of the League of the Italian Central 
States, will serve asa direct link between these States and the King eleet, 
will give a uniform direction to military affairs, and will see to the execution 
of all the collective acts that the two Governments shall believe it their duty 
io do for the common weal. ‘ 

‘** He then recommends them to tell the people under their administration 





' that he is satisfied with bringing back from Turin their King’s greeting to 


the Tuseans, as also the most honourable declarations of esteem and affection 
forall. Whoever has not seen this magnanimous King devoting his whole 
life and all his thoughts to Italy does not know what a grand idea is per- 
sonified in the highest expression of inilitary and civil power loyally placed 
at the service of a great cause. 

*“*T should like,’ he adds, ‘to repeat with the same fascination that 
they had on his august lips, the reeommendation made by him to persevere 
in order and concord, more necessary now than ever, as likewise his protes- 
tations that he weuld watch anxiously over our interests, consatntly defend 
them, and maintain the rights we have conferred on him at the Con- 

ss. All the world knows that the word of the King has never been given 
in vain, 

““*T wish now that the consolation and confidence with which I was 
filled upon leaving the King should be transmitted to the entire country, 
{o which I make it my duty to communicate every possible communication 
respecting the affairs of the State. In presence of the Congress about to 


Cay 


assemble, to maintain concord and the firmness of our resolutions is the most 


vered duty of every citizen. The Government will act resolutely and un- 
hesitatingly ; let others do the same, and all will go on well,’”’ 

Intelligence from Naples informs us that during the night between thc 
12th and 13th December, numerous arrests, including several eminent 
persons, were made, The persons arrested are accused of having clan- 
destincly printed journals, and of having supported a subscription in be- 
half of General Garibaldi, several documents concerning which have been 
The police were searching for the distributors of the photogra- 
phie portraits of Agesilas Milano, ‘The Sardinian Consul had been 
momentarily arrested by mistake, but was set at liberty. 

The Patrie publishes an interesting letter from Venice, dated De- 
comber 14— 

“This city is a desert, and the distress is frightful. Last night, in the 
most frequented street in Venice, the Ferezzia, two ladies were attacked 
and robbed of their money and jewels. It is heartrending to consider 
that while brigandage has entirely ceased in Romagna, the population here, 
so quiet and so moral, is forced to crime by excess of misery. How can 
Europe see such a spectacle and not be touched by it? The orchestra and 


st ized, 


singers of the Venice Theatre have presented a petition to the holders of 
boxes, telling them of their extreme distress, caused by its being resolved 
not to open the theatre this winter. ‘The proprietors of the theatre assem- 
bled to consider the matter, and decided that each one should pay half of 
the amount usually given when the theatre was open, and that this money 
should go to pay the salaries of the poor people, but that the theatre should 
remain closed. This generous resolution has met with hearty approbation 
in this city, and has efiectually cireumvented the authorities, w ho wished to 
see the theatre open. The Communal Council is convoked for the day 
after tomorrow to select three persons, of whom the Emperor must choos 
one, for Podesta of Venice. The previous meeting effected nothing, and 
people think that tlere will be the same result on the present occasion.” 

Swrden.—aA demonstration “in favour of the Italian people” took 
place in Stockholm on the 17th. The Diet has unanimously resolved to 
present an address to the King requesting his Majesty to defend at the 
of the Italian people to decide their own affairs. 











Congress the rig 

Hussia.—It is seid that the French Government has expressed : 
wish that Prince Gortschakoff should represent Russia in the Congress ; 
and from Paris it is reported that the Prince will arvive there early in 
January. 

The journals of St. Petersburg publish news from the Caucasus, an- 
nouncing that the people of Abadzekhe, numbering 100,900 men, with 
their chief, Mahomed Amine, have declared their submission, Other 
tribes are also preparing to submit themselves to Russia. 

The Czar has raised General Bariatinski to the rank of Marshal. 

Switierland.—It is stated that the Powers who are to form the 
Congress have replied to a Swiss memorandum, desiring that the Italian 
Confederation should guarantee the neutrality of Savoy, by hinting that 
Swiss envoys may sit in Congress when the question is debated. 





Rarucra.—The Spaniards, although at the date of the latest advices 
were still firmly entrenched on the heights in front of Ceuta, had made 
some slight advances in the direction of Tetuan. In order to reach this 
place they will have to open a road through a densely wooded country, 
intervening between their position and the arid plain which lies beyond 
the forest towards Tetuan. To protect the engineers and ae 

he 
Moors had attacked him so vigorously, that O'Donnell was compelled 
to hold all his forees in hand, and to send General Ros de Olano to hold 
the right of the road. The danger for the Spanish army will be when 
it quits the high wooded hills, and forms upon the plain. Then the 
mettle of the Moorish horse will be tested. The Moors fight well, but 
without system, and with inferior weapons. They refuse quarter. The 
worst enemies of the Spaniards, however, are not the Moors. They are 
a crowded encampment, short supplies, rain, wind, and the constant de- 
mand for vigilance. At present they have done nothing but hold their 
ground ; but 40,000 men cannot be left to rot idly on a bleak African hill- 
side. They must attempt something. ' 
It may be remarked that little reliance can be placed on bulletins, 
Gibraltar “ shaves,” and Moorish accounts. Thus we know nothing ac- 
curately of the losses on cither side,—nothing but the broads facts, that 
the Spaniards are in Africa, and that they keep the Moors at bay. 
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Authentic statements represent the losses of the Spaniards as very con- 
siderable, and describe the Moors as most desperate antagonists. The 
Spaniards have lost 1000 men in twenty days of irregular fighting, and 
have 200 sick entering the hospitals per diem, the majority cholera cases. 


&rrmany.—The Austrian Empire is still in a critical condition. “A 
collision is imminent between the aristocracy and middle classes.” The 
finances are so deplorably out of order, that it is reported that “‘in the 
last Cabinet Council, presided over by the Emperor, it was resolved that 
in the next budget a reduction of 38,000,000 florins shall be made in the 
expenses of the War Department ; ” 
ceed to a complete disarmament.”” Yet what would Austria be without 
a powerful army ? 

The report of the approaching abdication of the Emperor is now 
denied on what looks like authority. 

Throughout Germany a strong liberal feeling provails, said to be more 
serious than the rising in 1848. There will be a struggle about the con- 
stitution of Hesse. Prussia and Austria are again in opposition, and it 
is thought Austria will carry her views in the Diet, while Prussia will 
be supported in the country. 

The Wurzburg Conference has elaborated a plan for a reform of the 
Federal Constitution, and has presented it to the Federal Diet. It is a poor 
affair. Their proposals are these— 

“1, The publication of the proceedings of the Federal Diet. 

“2, A common civil and criminal legislation. 

«3, A common law of domicile. 

“4, A revision of the Federal military constitution, by increasing the 
Federal forces organically and not numerically ; and, 

“5, The fortification of the coasts of the North and Baltic Seas.”’ 


Pungaty.—The agitation in the kingdom of Hungary increases. 
Detailed reports of the meetings of Protestants occupy a large space in 
the journals. The vast majority have already rejected the patent. The 
number of Protestants in Hungary is 3,048,141, of whom 2,684,035 
have, by means of their representatives, petitioned the Emperor to sus- 
pend the patent of the Ist of September ; 39,610 Hungarian Protestants 
(principally slaves) have voted an address of thanks to the Emperor for 
his patent, and the other 324,498 have not yet given expression to their 
sentiments. The meetings are conducted with great decorum, and no 
threats, no prosecutions, no arrests, have been able to arrest the move- 
ment. Every opportunity is scized that will afford the means of making 
a political demonstration, and opportunitics are made when they do not 
exist. For instance, a letter from Pesth says— 

“We have just had in this city a proof of the terror which the Austrian 
authorities feel at the movement which is taking place in Hungary, and of 
the zeal with which all classes and all creeds are supporting that movement. 
You are aware that some time back the Austrian authorities refused, from 
fear of a popular anti-Austrian demonstration, to allow the remains of the 
great Hungarian dramatist, Kisfaludy, to be removed from the old to the 
new cemetery, in order to be interred in a tomb worthy of his fame. As 
this refusal excited gencral indignation, the authorities put forth as an ex- 
euse for their conduct that one of the standing regulations of the Govern- 
ment is that the remains of a deceased person shall never be removed ex- 
cept on the express demand of his family. These cunning authorities knew 
that the only surviving member of Kisfaludy’s family is an officer in the 
Austrian army, and they calculated that he would not care to incur the dis- 
pleasure of his superiors by demanding the removal. But, lo! this very 
officer, thinking that the duty of every Hungarian at this moment is to 
sympathize with his countrymen, and to disregard the vengeance with 
which the Viennese people may visit him for so doing, formally requested 
permission to have the remains taken from one cemetery to the other! ‘The 
Austrian authorities were at first stricken with dismay; but their usual 
cunning soon prompted them what todo. They gave their consent to the 
removal, an appointed the ceremony to take place on the Mth. But in 


the dead of the night preceding they themselves had the mortal remains of 


the dramatist removed ; and when, at the appointed time, the friends and 
admirers of the deceased assemb!ed, they were shown the empty tomb, and 
told to go away. No sooner was this mean trick known in the city—and 
the news of it spread like wildfire—than a multitude of people of all rank 

immediately flocked to the new cemetery, and literally buried the new tomb 
of the dramatist beneath flowers. A vast crowd also hurried to the Catholic 
Cathedral, and there had a solemn mass eclebrated for the repose of the soul 
of the deceased.” 

The sequel is painful. The Roman Catholics returning from the ma 
joined a Protestant meeting. Suddenly troops were hurled upon them ; 
they were charged without warning, and many were knocked down. 
The mob was dispersed, and many were arrested. 'T 
a different kind— 

“A society of Hungarian ladies intends to present fifty-two arm-chairs to 
the National Museum at Pesth. On each of these chairs, which are to be 
0 in the state room of the Museum, will be embroidered the arms of a 

Tungarian county. It may be observed that there are forty-nine counties 
and three separate districts, —Jazygien and Great and Little Cumanien,—in 
Hungary. Some of the ladies residing in Transylvania intead to imitate 
the example of their Hungarian sisters, and consequently the Museum at 
Klausenburg will soon be in possession of a set of chairs with the arms of 
the eight Transylvanian counties and of one Hungarian and tive Szekler 
districts embroidered on them. Until now the Protestants in the eleven 
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and that “ Austria is about to pro- | 


cessors, have sadly blunted the feelings of loyalty and patriotism in the 
Viennese.” 

The Jesuitical policy of Count Leo Thun is still at work. The Ultra- 
montanists have projetted a new organ, intended to foment a schism 
between the Protestants and Roman Catholics, but the powerful Roman 
Catholic Association of St. Stephen have significantly protested against 
the scheme. The Croats are with the Hungarians. 

Sunia.—When Sir Henry Storks opened the Ionian Assembly on the 
10th, some of the members stayed away for the purpose of protesting 
against his appearance in the House. This is a curious fact. The pro- 
testers were only twelve out of forty. The speech contained a list of 
many measures, for improving the revenue, the civil and judicial admin- 
istration, the post-oflice, and other matters. Signor Dandolo intends to 
bring in twenty-four bills proposing to reduce all salaries, postpone pay- 


)} ment of interest on all debts, and take away the salaries from the mem- 


bers of the Senate, Assembly, and Municipal Council. 

Danubian Yrinripalitirs.—The National Assembly of Moldavia, 
after having reecived a message from Prince Couza, was dissolyed on the 
18th. 

Gniterd States.—Advices from North America to the 14th have 
been reecived. 

Both Houses of Congress assembled at Washington on the 5th of 
December, but as the ILouse of Representatives had not succeeded in 
organizing when the Africa sailed, the President's message had not been 
sent in. 

The Senate was opened with the usual formalities, and at the first 
opportunity Mr, Mason, of Virginia, oflered a resolution providing for 
the appdintment of a Select Committee to make a full and searching in- 
vestigation into all the circumstances connected with the Harper's Ferry 
outbreak, and also to report what legislation is necessary for the future 
preservation of the peace of the country and the safety of the public pro- 
perty. Mr. Trumbull said that he should move to extend the inquiry so 
as to include an investigation of the circumstances connected with the 
seizure of the arsenal at Franklin, Missouri, during the Kansas “ border 
ruflian” war. On the following day Mr, Mason's resolution was debated 
but without result. 

In the House of Representatives, immediately after the roll was called, 
an attempt was made to elect a Speaker. A ballot wes taken, and the 
result showed that sixteen candidates, embracing all the various shades 








| of party polities, had been voted for without effecting a choice, which 


| requires a clear majority of the votes cast. 


| people. 


Saxon districts of Transylvania have displayed no inclination to make com- | 


mon cause with the Hungarians, but they are tolerably sure to do so if 


complete self-government in religious matters is not secured to them.” 

The Transylyanians, in fact, have refused to assist the Austrians in modi- 
fying the municipal laws, alleging that only the Diet has the power to alter 
the said laws. ‘The Vienna Correspondent of the Times writes— 

“Tn asfar as the projected reforms are concerned, the Government ap- 
pears to be completely paralyzed. Every Austrian statesman seems to feel 
that it is necessary to do something for the nation, but unfortunately none 
of them know how to take the matter in hand. 
unequal to the task of reorganizing the empire, occupies itself with matters 
of inferior moment, such as press ordinances, Ke. It is evident that the 
Government is at a loss how to proceed in Ilungary, but the merest tyro in 
petition plainly sees what ought to be done. Let a reasonable share of 
iberty be granted to all the Austrian nationalities, and they will cease to 
sympathize with the Hungarians, and to consider them the champions of 
political freedom. Government employés say that the Germans, Bohe- 
mians, Croats, &e., feel no sy mpathy for the Hungarians; but they deceive 
themselves, as they entirely forget that during the last nine years very 
much has been taken from, and nothing given to, the inhabitants of the 
empire. During the years 1843 and 1849 there a was very large ‘black- 
yellow’ party in this city, but it would now be difficult to tind 10,000 men 
on whom Government could depend in the day of need. In fact, the inju- 
dicious measures of the Schwarzenberg-Bach Cabinet and of its suc- 


The Cabinet, feeling itself 


Mr. Bocock, the nominee of 
Mr. Sherman, republican, 66; Mr. 
Mr. Botler, an “American” (know-nothing) 
democrat, 14; and others smaller votes, After the ballot, Mr. Grow 
withdrew his name, but no second effort had taken place. Mr. Clark, of 
Missouri, offered a resolution declaring in effect that no member of Con- 
gress who has given his approval of a work called “* Helper’s Impending 
Crisis” (which bears upon the ILarper’s Ferry affair), or who has recom- 
mended it, is fit to be Speaker. The New York Ifera/d says, that “ three- 
fourths of the republican members have recommended this handbook of 
insurrection.” On the 6th the action of the Hlouse was confined to a 
debate upon this proposition. 

Mr. Wise, Governor of Virginia, had issued a message to the Legisla- 
ture of that State. In this document he speaks of one entire section of 
the country as being maddened with hatred of the masters of African 
slaves. Unless the numerical majority cease to violate confederate faith, 
and cease to disturb our peace, he says “ we must take up arms.” The 
issue is too essential to be compromised any more. Mr. Wise defends 
his conduct in calling out the whole military force of the state on the 
ground that he feared an attempt on the part of border siates to rescue 
Brown. [But he says “there is no danger from our slaves or coloured 
The slaves have refused to take arms.” He invites the State to 
organize and arm, and have “no more temporizing with the constitution 
—no more compromises.” Once of his statements is that “ this predatory 
war has its seat in the Lritish provinces, which furnish asylums for our 
fugitives and send them and their hired outlaws upon as from dépdts in 
the bordering states.” 

The Democrats and Rowdies of New York have gained a great tri- 
umph in the election of Mr, Fernando Wood to the office of Mayor. 

The President's Message had not been sent to Congress on the 13th. 
Anti-Brown meetings had been held at Boston, Mr. Everett in the chair. 

It is stated that this proposition has been submitted by General Scott 
to Governor Douglas for the joint occupation of the island of San Juan— 

‘* Without prejudice to the claim of cither nation to the sovereignty of 
the entire island of San Juan, now in dispute, it is proposed that each shall 
occupy a separate portion of the same by a detachment of infantry, riflemen, 
or marines, not exceeding 100 men, with their appropriate arms, only for 
the equal protection of their respective couutrymen on the sid island in 
their persons and property, and to repel any descent on the part of hostile 
Indians,” 

General Scott added in his note that any addition or modification sug- 
gested by Governor Douglas would meet with respectful consideration. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lay returned with the following reply — 

* Memorandum.—His Excellency Governor Douglas authorizes me to 
say, having yet no time to consider jthe proposition offered by Lieutenant- 
General Scott, or to consult with his oflicial advisers here, he is at a glance 
satisfied that no obstacle exists to a completcly amicable and satisfactory 
adjustment continuing throughout the period of diplomatic discussion re- 
specting the title of the island of San Juan, cither upon the plan suggested 
by General Scott, or some other that may be mutually agreed to after ad- 
visement.”” 

A copy of this memorandum was retained by Governor Douglas, after 
being read and approved by him, and signed by Licutenant-Colonel Lay, 

Elsewhere we have described the execution of Captain Brown. Here 
we give from an American paper some extracts relating to his last inter- 
view with his wife. It took place on the Ist of December, The pair 
were strictly watched by the military and civil authorities. 

“On first mecting they kissed and affectionately embraced, and Mrs. 
Brown shed a few tears, but immediately checked her feelings. ‘They stood 
embraced, and she sobbing, for nearly five minutes, and he was apparently 
unable to speak. The prisoner only gave way for a moment, and was soon 
calm and collected, “at remained firm throughout the interview. At the 
close they shook hands, but did not embrace, and as they parted he said, 
‘God bless you and the children.’ Mrs. Brown replied, ‘God have merey 
on you,’ and continued calm until she left the room, when she remained in 
tears a few moments, and then prepared to depart. 


the democrats, received 86 votes; 
‘ 


Grow, republican, 458; 
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“The interview took place in the parlour of Captain Avis, and the pri- 7 . » io fer cubunsintinen’ 
soner was free from mnie of any kind. They =e side by side on a ah a = og be = eg — ~y a oe -~ yt - operons - 
and after discussing family matters proceeded to business. He stated that | ‘Tp al w: — Decios & ae yneen tal Homeless, 
he desired his property to pass entirely into her possession, and appeared to > Sam we 2 mooeaerel. During the year 30,302 lodgings have 

lace full confidence in her ability to manage it properly for the benefit of been sup plied to 6,786 men and boys, who have received 101,193 either 
is younger children. He requested her to remain at North Elba, New | 5!* & eight ounce loaves of bread. At the same time 840 women haye 
York, on her farm, where she now resides, and which belongs to her. He been admitted during the year, to whom have been supplied 10,028 
desired that his younger children should be educated, and if she could lodgings, averaging 11 nights’ shelter to each person, by whom 14,755 
not obtain facilities for their education at home to have them sent toa | loaves have been consumed. The applicants in the winter months are 
boarding school, = : . admitted at five o’clock, and in the summer months at seven o'clock 
_‘* He then gave directions, and dictated to Sheriff Campbell a will, which | They obtain shelter for the night, a piece of bread, and a cup of coffee 
| spre - en ae ae | — go _ = wife, - the exception of a | upon admission; in the morning only bread and water. But rece 

esents and bequests which he made. To one of his sons he gave vy is Ww : . ate . nev: a! 

double spy-glass, a to another a watch, while a third wed ab nl Sune founds a — ° wy ee on ; ag od nengicer vee wemepied 
a tombstone or monument that marks the grave of his father at North Elba muntaes dae Seema Che —— ay oy sd apgeet Soe 6 made ; 
and have his name, age, and the manner of his death, together with i | oo ow has been forthcoming, and a= hoped thet the liberality of 
cause for which he had suffered, cut upon it. He directs that it shall re- the public will place the Committee in a position to meet the requirements 
main at North Elba as long as his family resides there. To each of his | of the most distressed and suffering portion of the poor. Now, if ever, 
1 is the season when wealth can give poverty most welcome aid, not only 


children he bequeathed the sum of 50 dollars, and to each of his daughters | } 
a Bible, to cost 5 dollars, to be purchased out of money coming to him from | in the heart of London but in the suburbs and all over the country. 


his father’s estate. He also directed that a Bible, to cost 3 dollars, shall be A meeting of the friends of the society was held on Wednesday, Lord 
presented to each of his grandchildren, and that 50 dollars each be paid to | Shaftesbury in the chair, to inaugurate the new schools and Female 
lene ———— he named, if they can be found, and if not to their | refuge. Two passages from the specches made will show how great is 
“ The subject of the death of his two sons was spoken of, and Mrs. Brown a ad a te Ban like that in Field Lane and the branches thereof, 
remarked that she had made some effort while at Reeers Werey tee the vo- | . yee L} {r. Blunt, rector of the parish, told a touching story, ; 
covery of their bodies, to which object, she said, Colonel Barbour had kindly | o¢ ¢ e told _ -n wn found three women living in a room without a stick 
consented to give his assistance. Captain Brown remarked that he would i veges oe a a wooden stool. One of them was dangerously ill, and had 
also like the remains of the two Thompsons removed, if they could be found; — sage uP lying in Farringdon Market, a week or two before by the 
but suggested that it would be best to take his body, with the bodies of iia | —s who rented the room, and taken in, She was lying on the boards ; 
foursous, and get a pile of pine logs, and burn them altogether; that it ut, a0 the other said, Boards baeyast better than stones. This woman who 
would be much better and less expensive to thus gather up all their ashes rented the room lived by making soldiers’ jackets. When she had any to 
together and take them to their final resting place. Sheriff Campbell told make she lay on them—at other times she lay on the boards. She was in 
him os this would not be permitted within the State, and Mrs. Brown ob- | ne Gree See _ > Me pon Nae “sy ag ae pa Loring Ti 
jected to the proposition altogether. starve ong some g relieve her, urd woman had but 
“ The selemmat said, that he contemplated his death with composure and lately come up from the — and had managed to support herself very 
calmness. It would undoubtedly be pleasant to live longer; but, as it was well until she fell ill, and when the poor fell ill, down—down 
the will of God he should close his career, he was content. | It was doubt- Gay werk te fe teem, unless come kind band Mma stretched 
less best that he should be legally murdered for the good of the cause, and | °U* to help them. She generally slept at the Refuge, and in 
he was prepared to submit to his fate without a murmur. Mrs. Brown pag coon, by the Eateee of Se Coane, ee was allowed & 
becoming depressed at these remarks, he bid her cheer up, telling her that - 7 this room and do whatever work she had todo. These two women 
- ae would soon be with her again, and that they would be reunited a ee ee clan de od Foal enh ep oh . once, 
in Heaven. Z | Se ee ees ee © PEMCL VES, OF AN UNCer garmenms tO cover Une peor 
“* With regard to his execution, he said that he desired no religious } creature who lay ill on the boards. In talking of the Refuge the poor wo- 
ceremonies, either in the gaol or on the scatfoid, from ministers who con- man called it the ‘* Home,” and only those who had seen the gentle, sym- 
sent or approve of the enslavement of their fellow. creatures, —that he would pathizing manner in which the matron welcomed all the women who went 
prefer rather to be accompanied to the scaffold by a dozen slave children there, could understand how well the name was deserved. 
and “ good old slave mother, with their appeal to God for blessings on his Lord Shaftesbury made some very instructive remarks. 
soul, than all the eloquence of the whole clergy of the commonwealth Refuges such as this had always been necessary, but were now more ne- 
combined.” means | - oe One ee angen ae |g —_ pig h mn they pro- 
‘ ‘ J oe renee eae - _ -¢, | posed to do what the workhouses ought to do; but, in fact, they were con- 
at ew of Brown after execution was sent under escort to his wile | Queted on exactly the opposite principle to workhouse relicf, Here 
a everything was done to attract by kindness and sympathy—at the workhouse 
everything was done to repel. Any one who doubted this had but to walk 
by one of the great. metropolitan workhouses just at the time of relief. Be- 
sides, the greater proportion of those who came there were persons who only 
required a refuge for a short time, and who would never apply for workhouse 
Major-General Mansfield. Are we to jinfer from this that Sir William relief, Probably, at that very moment, there were in the Refuge persons 
Mansfield and not Sir Hope Grant will command the China expedition? , f S004 ——— tp ——_ ae eae in ra of hyp ey in- 
Sp a epee CB . 5 ; “ae ; comes, who had fallen from no fault of their own, and in time might hope 
R.- ’ ras hn pre wees . — to a — Russell | to rise again. To such persons the workhouse would be an indelible stain, 
tying tue Gove! nt to avoid war with China, and to adjust our re- | ‘The establishment of a Female Refuge was a most important step. Until 
ations on principles of dignified conciliation worthy of a Christian | his attention had been ealled to it he had never had the slightest idea that 
people. so many women were to be found wandering through the streets of London 
An officer and man of the Russian frigate Askold were barbarously | every night, destitute and homeless, on whose character not the slightes' 
murdered at Yonkhuma, in Japan. Representations were made to the | St! rested. Two years and a half’s experience had shown beyond all dis- 
Japanese Government and satisfaction was demanded. The Government pute that there were in London a large number of women who had been re- 
readily complicd, and undertook to punish the murderers and take in | i oe ae est gece yag might = bye wy 
Sagres ical ! . . a ; . ch afre at the sudden change 1c weather might bring about a 
+ ge ldo and sisi nd Ww wy ve = = —— “ hae considerable abatement in the charitable disposition of the public. He had 
sas ot be founc ore Captain Ounkoysky of the Askold | generally found that when the glass sank to freezing point people began to 
was compelled to sail from Kanagana. Under these circumstances, em- | feel very charitable; when it got a few degrees lower they were of opinion 
boldened by the extreme amiability and constant friendliness of Mr. | that something must be done; and as it went lower and lower they got first 
Howard Vyse, the Queen’s Acting Consul at Kanagana, Captain Oun- | to shillings, and then to pounds, The fact was that, though cold weather 
kovsky appealed to him to stimulate the Japanese Government, and | was miserable enough, a continuance of rain inflicted far more suffering, 
undertake the duty of superintending the erection of the chapel. Mr. misery, and disease on the poor of London than the harJest frost. 
Vyse = 80, a at the request of the Captain has forwarded their cor- 
respondence to the Zines, 





Piisrellaucaus. 


The local rank of Lieutenant-General in China has been granted to 





A very reasonable petition to the Queen, praying her to exercise her pre- 
- | rogative of mercy in favour of the imprisoned sailors of the Princess Royal, 

The Roman Catholic laity of Great Britain, so says the Tub/et, have | is in circulation among the merchants of the City of London. They 
adopted a pronunciamento in favour of the Pope. In ‘this document they | think the misconduct of the men arose not from a mutinous spirit but a 
are made to declare that the maintenance of his temporal authority is | momentary disappointment at the announcement of a recall of an order for 
of the highest importance, that the “abstraction” of the Romagna leave under trying circumstances, 
would be a precedent for the abolition of his temporal power, that | 
| 
| 


there is no justification for “the rebellion in the Romagna;" that The Emperor of the French has conferred the grand cordon of the Legion 
among living sovereigns none deserve more than the Pope the character @’ Honneur on the Prince of Orange. 
of a benignant enlightened and paternal ruler, and that his benevolent Letters from Egypt announce the arrival at Alexandria of the Count dé 
intentions have been frustrated by those who attempt to justify the | Paris and the Duke de Chartres. The Princes were to remain at Alexan- 
rebellion of his subjects. Therefore, they say— dria until the 7th, and at Cairo until the 11th, and then to continue thei: 
“We protest against this wrong done to the Ifoly Father by depriving un —- “ori Egynt. -_ Ph a ee & Sen- 
him of his territories; we protest against the wrong done to all Catholics 2 * eine - meee i eeeane 
by the attempt to compromise the independent exercise of the Pope’s Henry Edward Fox, Lord Holland, died at Naples on Sunday, in his 
spiritual power, of which his temporal sovereignty is the safeguard; we | fifty-eighth year. With him the barony becomesextinct. ‘Lhe Kensington 
a ~ —- of o portion — his see in the Romagna as | estate goes to Lady Lilford. ' 
unjustifiable, and against the aid given to them by foreign incendiaries, and ‘i “oe ' ee ‘ 
ty invaders hom neighbouring Sacto os well on Y European statesmen and Robert Dundas Dunean, Earl of Congaiee, eldest gay son ol 
rulers, as injurious to religion and dangerous to the peace of the world and Adwsinel oem, o — « mee aoe eg = pment 4 , = ‘ide : 
to the security of all Governments. Further, we protest against every in- Whig in politics; bad sat oe Gateen Fumanents, ane Wapene o Coe 4 
fraction of the Holy Father's rights as an independent sovereign ; we pro- members of ae eenanet F Fort or “4 succeeded in the title and estates by 
test against any assumption on the part of any other State or ruler, or of Lord Duncan, Meusher and wane a ‘ 
any Congress of States, to dispose of the Holy Father's territories, or to im- Mr. Henry Fitzroy, Chief Commissioner of Works, and the second son 
pose upon him any conditions against his own will, being persuaded that the late Lord Southampton, died at Brighton on Saturday, in his fifty-thire 
th justice and expediency dictate that any changes in the laws or adminis- | Y¢#"- He entered Parliament in 1831, He was a Lord of the Admiralty 
tration of his dominions should be left to his own unfettered judgment and under Peel in 1846, Under Secretary for the Home Department in the Aber- 
unquestione benevolence. Especially, we protest against the power or in- deen Government of 1852, and was elected Chairman of Committees in 
fluence of our country being used—whether in a Congress of European 1855. 
States or separately—in favour of the Holy Father’s rebel subjects, or to . - . i ee 
despoil him of his dominions, or to interfere with his independent sove- Dr. R. B. Todd has resigned his appointment as physician to King’s Col- 
reignty, by imposing any conditions upon him. And we hereby make lege Hospital, with which he had been connected for the last twenty years, 
known our determination to resist and resent, in the spirit of the constitu- | #4 in the formation of which he took an active part. 
Robert Bentley, Professor of Botany and Materia Medica to the Pharma- 


tion, any such course on the — of the responsible advisers of the Crown, to os : 
whatever party in the state they may belong.” ceutical Society of Great Britain, has been appointed Professor of Botany 


in King’s College, London. 
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On the 7th of next month the first number of a new weekly og will 
appear, entitled The Army and Navy Gazette. The editor is Mr. W. H. 
Russell. This journal is to be devoted to the discussion of questions re- 
lating to the military services and national defences, and the diffusion of 
authentic information upon these subjects. 

A Paris correspondent of the Jidependance Belge states that a young 
girl, a descendant of Racine, has been brought up at the expense of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society of that city ; but the cost of providing a fitting 
earcer for her being too great for the funds of the soviety, they have. de- 
termined to open a national subscription in her behalf. The Emperor has 
aubseribed 10,000 francs, the Empress 5000, and the Prince Imperial 1000. 
The girl’s name is Noéwi Trochu. 

The National Portrait Gallery exhibits three additional pictures this 
week. One is a portrait of Chantrey, by Phillips, a present from Lady 





Chantrey. The second, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, painted by Wright, of Derby, | 


The third accession is a delicately pencilled miniature of the celebrated 
earicaturist, Gillray, by himself. The Honourable Licutenant-Colonel 
Bagot was the donor of this little treasure. 

An improved form of what is called the “lime light ’’ was exhibited in 
the Liverpool Exchange news-room on Saturday. It is a light of enormous 


ower, and will it is said prove very serviceable in large buildings and light- | 


U 
fuses. 

The various works at the floral hall, Covent Garden, are now being car- 
ried out with a considerable amount of vigour, there being upwards of one 
hundred men at present engaged. 

The attendance at the South Kensington Museum last week amounted to 
8359 persons. Since its opening the Muscum has been attended by 1,166,822 
visitors. It well deserves the attention it receives. 


The Russian Government has sent three million silver roubles to Sebas- | 


topol to be distributed among those who suffered loss during the sicge. The 
poor creatures have thus waited four years for compensation. 


The Government has granted an annual pension of 50/. to Mrs. Janet 


Taylor, of 104, Minories, author of an ‘* Epitome of Navigation and Nau- | 


tical Astronomy,”’ ‘‘ Improved Lunar Tables,” ‘Guide to the Use of 

Maury’s Charts,’’ \c., for her services in the cause of navigation, a deserved 
? ’ ° 

and gratifying recognition of merit. 


The customary Royal bounty and gate alms were issued on Friday and 
Saturday last, and on Monday and Tuesday in the current week, to the aged 
and meritorious poor in the various districts and parishes in and round 
London. 

The severity of the weather has not been paralleled for years. The lakes 
in the London parks have been covered with very thick ice. But little snow 
has fallen. Of course large numbers have enjoyed the pleasure of skating 
and sliding, keeping up the sport even by torchlight. Some serious acci- 
dents occurred ; many persons were immersed; but we read only of one 
death from drowning. ‘The weether broke on Tuesday, under the influence 
of a south-west wind. But the wind getting to the north the frost returned. 
Sinee Tuesday, however, the weather has been milder, but the frost has not 
disappeared. 

On the continent the weather has been equally severe. ‘The mails have 
been delayed by falls of snow. The telegraph has been interrupted, The 
Seine was nearly frozen over. The l’refect of the Haute Garonne organized 
bear hunts in the French Pyrences ; wolves appeared in many villages; 
larks were picked up dead in the fields ; and hares were so benumbed by the 
cold that people knocked them on the head with sticks, 


A writer who has had access to the books of the Sub-Treasury in New 
York, where the interest on about seven-cighths of the public debt of the 
United States is paid, says—‘t These books are a curious study. Many of 
the names they contain are household words. Some are the names of Eu- 
ropeans, others of West Indians, and even Asiaties. Barely a third of the 
public debt is held in this country. The bulk of it, we imagine, is held 
im continental Europe. One is not surprised to find the name of John J. 
Astor, W. B. Astor, Jacob Little, G. Peabody, and such men in the list 
of the creditors of the United States, but they and their countrymen are in 
a tinority. The heaviest foreign creditor we noticed is Lord Overstone 
(the famous Jones Loyd), who has lent this country no less than 350,000 
dollars. A Spanish lady, Merced de Laseca, is our creditor to the tune of 
200,000 dollars, and a noble friend of hers, the Count Casa Montlovoy Cas- 
tillo, draws 6 per cent on 100,000 dollars. Several persons connected with 
the Royal Families of Europe are creditors of ours. The brother of the 
King of Naples took 50,000 dollars some years ago, and instructed his agent 
to invest the dividends as they accrued in the same security, He now owns 
over 75,000 dollars. His niece, the daughter of Bomba, is registered as a 
creditor for over 50,000 dollars, These wise people have been looking out for 
arainy day. Another noble personage, the late Duchess of Orleans, has 
enough in the United States to save the Count of Paris from being com- 
pelled to follow his grandfather's example and keep school. Several of the 
Saxe-Coburg Gothas have also invested in the same country. The Count 
Rossi saw enough of this country while he was here to invest a few thou- 
sands in the famous name of Sontag, and little Paul Julien has a trifle— 
enough to keep him when his violin fails. One ean readily account for the 
appearance of the name of the Rothschilds, both of London and Paris; but 
it Is curious that the famous publisher, Panchonke, of Paris, is a creditor of 
the United States; and that the dramatic author, Scribe, has also invested 
enough to give him nearly 10,000 francs a year. A careful study of demo- 
cracy in America appears to have persuaded M. Tocqueville to lodge some 
of his savings in the hands of our Government; Lord Macaulay, who began 
with a bagatelle of some 5000 dollars, has since increased his venture to 
nearly 30,000 dollars. But we shall never end if we attempt to enumerate 
all the people who have their money placed in the United States’ sceurities. 
Here are Lord Dundonald, the great sailor, who has a large sum for a son 
of Neptune; the Prince de Beauven, the Count de Narbonne, Sir John 
Bayley, the Marquis of Champagne, Baring Brothers, Count de Beaumont, 
General Bermeloff, and a host of titled people, who, perhaps, depend upon 
the honesty and solvency of the United States Government for a living. 
Lord Elgin saw enough of us to leave 17,000 dollars of his savings in our 
Six per Cents, and the famous Russian, Alexandre Herzen, has a bagatelle 
of 80,000 dollars in the sume security. There is another creditor, whose 
name is a curiosity. It runs thus—Buron Louis Numa Epaminondas Jns- 
Unian Aristides Decius Salis Haldenstein Leichenstein Gortenstein. Fancy 
4man with such a name drawing twenty-six dollars and fifty eents from 
the United States.” —Dhi/adelphia Ledger, November 18. 

After years of mechanical labour and many mathematical tests, Mr. James 
White, of Wickham Market, has completed, and has now in constant opera- 
tion, a self-winding clock, which determines the time with unfailing aceu- 
racy, continuing a constant motion by itself, never requiring to be wound 
up, and which will perpetuate its movements so long as its component parts 
exist. — Norwich Mercury, 





A fire has destroyed the Danish Castle of Frederiksborg, and of the costly 
collections of pictures it contained. Several lives were lost. The castle 
was some miles north of Copenhagen, near Hillered, and was considered the 
finest edifice in Denmark. In it was the chapel where the Danish kings 
were crowned ; and the knights’ hall was magnificent. 


A French actress, Mademoiselle Jatheot, then a minor, was engaged at 
the Palais Royal Theatre for two years, at a salary of 1200 francs the first and 
1800 the second. She had to find all her own dresses. As she was not 
punctual, and refused to play a certain part, the manager sought to cancel 
the engagement and obtain damages. Met by the plea that she was a minor 
and that the contract was injurious to her, the manager showed that though 
a minor she was experienced in the demi-monde; that her appearance on 
the stage promoted her immoral views; that she was rich, well lodged and 
well clothed ; that she never expected to gain a living merely by acting. 
The Tribunal of Commerce took this view and found for the manager. But 
the Court of Appeal reversed the decision. That Court could not in any way 
sanction such an immoral notion as that the terms of the contract were not 
disadvantageous for the minor, because it was known that she got her living 
in a way that could not be avowed, set it aside, reversed the verdict award- 
ing damages against her, and ordered the managers of the Palais Royal to 
pay all the costs, i 






In a communication recently addressed to the Board of Trade by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, they state that they have now 55 sca-going 
steam vessels* 50 of which are constantly running ; that in one year these 
vessels ran a distance of more than 1,300,000 nautical miles; that during 
the last 20 years they have conveyed 100,000 passengers, the voyages in 
many cases occupying six to eight weeks; and only tive lives have been 
lost through casualties to the ships. The risk of the navigation of the com- 
pany’s ships was estimated by marine insurance companies at six guineas 
per cent, but during the ten years which the company have insured their 
own vessels their loss has only amounted to 1/. 3s, 4¢, per cent. 
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OSTSCRIPT 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Sarurnpay Moxnina, 

The papers in anticipation of the Bombay mail of the 26th November 
arrived in London yesterday, They contain much interesting intelli- 
gence, The summary in the Bombay Gazette gives an account of the 
state of matters in Nepaul and Central India. 

** The actual state of the rebel army in Nepaul can perhaps be better 
estimated by a calculation of what it must be than by our reports, The 
rumours are perfectly contradictory; it is now stated that the Nana intends 
to maintain his position—then that he intends toretreat, One report is 
that he is dead; another, that there was a consultation in his camp, and 
that the several leaders agreed to unite their forces, and place them under 
his orders. Side by side with these reports are details of the dispersion of 
the Nana’s followers in all directions, and the miserable plight to which 
they are reduced for want of food and clothing. One thing is ecrtain—that 
our troops have taken the field against the rebels: the 54th Queen’s 
have proceeded to the Goruckpore frontier, and one or two engagements 
have already taken place, in which, as usual, the rebels retired, betaking 
themselves to jungles and out-of-the-way places. It is now stated that 
Jung Bahadoor is going to assist us in expelling the rebels from his terri- 
tories. About eight or ten thousand Ghoorkba troops, with forty guns, 
have already marched down the hill, and Jung will join the army at 
Bootwal. If this be the case, the discomliture of the rebels will be a quick 
and easy work. 

** According to a letter to the Lug/ishiman from the Nepaul frontier, it is 
believed that the rebel foree in that quarter consists of about 6000 of all 
kinds, of which about 1000 are sowars; this number includes also camp fol- 
lowers, women, and children; so, perhaps, besides the sowars, only 3000 
sepoys remain, The greater number of these are encamped in the Dhang 
and Dukur valleys, over the first range of hills, but still small bodies are 
dotted about at the edge of the Terai jungle all along the Nepaul frontier, 
They have still remaining with them about two elephants’ load of Govern- 
ment ammunition. The sepoys have had no sageler pay from their chiefs 
since they left Lucknow, but until Nana Rao’s death they were always re- 
gularly fed. A few Christian drummers from the mutinous regiments are 
said to be with the rebels, but they have turned Mahomedans and live with 
the sepoys. Some reports state that there is a European sergeant with them, 
who ss has turned Mussulman, but this has not been corroborated. From 
further inquiries which have been made, there is no reason at present to 
believe that there is any European man or woman now alive in the rebels’ 
hands, as some papers have stated. 

** In Central India, it is feared that it will be necessary to carry on the 
war in the jungle. A body of rebels, under the notorious Bhagoojee Naik, 
lately found their way to a village about twelve miles from Nassick. About 
100 of the Ahmednugger and Nassick police, led by Mr, Souter, went after 
them and succeeded in capturing the leader, who was hanged on the spot 
where he killed Captain Henry a year ago, and in killing another chief and 
fifty-one men. Minor insurrections are going forward in other parts of 
India. The hill tribes in the Deecan are giving some trouble; and a party 
of Rohillas have been creating disturbances near Hingolee, Troops were 
sent after them, and they were surprised in a ravine a few miles from the 
cantonment of Hingolec. Fifteen of them were killed, including their 
leader, the Rohilla Jemadar Shereef Khan, ‘The Rohillas have also advanced 
on some villages near Hyderabad, and we fear that their movements will 
not be checked without considerable bloodshed.” 

The health of the British Army is admirable, and the Government is 
paying attention to the hill sanitaria. 

The Bombay Times says that an fimportant change is about to take 
place inthe constitution of the Executive Council of the Viceroy, which 
is to be modelled somewhat after the fashion of her Majesty's Cabinet. 

“The members of Council will become Secretaries of State, and, as such, 
responsible for the conduct of all matters in their several departucats, The 
present Secretaries will become Under Sceretaries, we presume; and, should 
this important change really transpire, we augur the happiest results there- 
from. The sineeures of the Council Board will no longer remain a 


tanding 
offence to grievance-mongers ; and, with distinct responsibilitics devolving 
upon each member of the Government, we shall have the best guarantee of 
etlicient department Leonduct, We vere told that the new Indian Cabinet 
will stand as follows— 

‘* President and Secretary for Political Affuirs—Lord Canning 

** Home Secretary—Sir Lartle Frere. 

* Secretary at War—Sir James Outram. 

“* Minister of Finance—Right Honourable James Wilson. 

‘“« The power of opinion will give India a geod Government yet. We are 
also assured that the admission of non-oflicial members to the Legislative 
Council has been decided upon.” 
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Intelligence fom Posie yesterday notified to the public tha “ the 
French Cabinet has by telegraph informed the Powers oe d that the 
opening of the Congress will not take place before the 19th January 
next.’ 

The Constitutionnel of yesterday published an article sig 
principal editor, M. Grandguillet, approving in 
the pamphlet “* Le Pape et le Congress,” deel: 
to combat some of the propositions made by the author. 

The Marquis @’Antonini has been appointed first, and the Chevalier 
Canofari second Plenipotentiary for Naples at the Congress. 

On Thursday, Prince Metternich paid his first official visit 
Screne Highness the Vrineess Mathilde.” 

Mr. John L. Tabberner, of Chelsea, te written to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, recommending dircet in preference to indirect tax: ition, 
and sugg sting a graduated property with a grantof the franchise to 
all persons so ‘taxed, Mr, Gladstone's reply has been made public, and 
it will be read with much interest— 


‘ Sir—I had the hon 
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“1 have no difficulty, indecd, in sayirg that it is desirable a a high de 
gree, when it can be efiected, to connect the! <3 f the fra whis wi 
the payment of taxes, and likewise to establis ht of the individual 

































voter by reference to some externa! and inde. andard ; but I am not 
able to say that I think the State should ad es whic hy ut pro- 
pose for establishing those principles ; and, 2s regards fiseal clianges, there is 
much both in your premises ana your ¢ is on Which 1 must crave 
permission, at the least, to suspeud my ju 
**T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient scrvant, 
“\W. EE. Giapstronr.” 

We appear to have gis untenanee to an erroneous report sesh the 
Ladies’ Bezaar, in Lat! ¢ VPlaee, the superintender of 
Mrs. Sidney Herbert. A letter fh of the institution 
requests us to contradict the 1 rt, » the faet that the com- 
suanlentio ms of the ! nt ys been signed with 
her own initials, * $4 : 

A fire, involving the loss of four lives end it v to several p 
eurred ye tercay it tle ¢ -ro Street, Westminster. It so happenes t 
the fire broke out i er part of the louse, Mrs. Bilson first threw 
her child out of window, Lihen jumped out herself, falling on the spikes. 
Two women and child were coming down the stairs, when they broke under 
them. t | id from the roof twet fect down upon the back 
premises of 8 Wrangham, Miss Ch Mrs, Chapman, her 
ehild, and He nr mn, were burnt to ce he houses were burnt 
down, 

MONEY MARKET. 
Syock Excnaner, Frinvy Arrennoon. 
Business i curitics has b dull, transactions 
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from 2 to 2! per « beutures of Li and 1859, § 
Stock, 226 228. 

The chief feature of the Forcign Stock Market has been the d 
Turkish, wpon the statement that the Ottoman Government were ; 
place 400,000/. or 590,000/, stock on the market. The Old Six p 
finally close, after being considerably worse, about 1 percent lower, 7 76! 
and the New Ditto about 2 per cent, 63} G4; Buenos Ayres, : 
Three per Cent, 19 20; Brazilian, 95 94; Mexiean have been 
but are flat today at 228 222; Peruvian Four-and-a-half } 
tionary, 91) 925; Ditto three per Cents, 70 71; Ditto i vibare Me 
Venezucla, 28! ; Grenada Active, 16} 175; Victor 
Sardinian, 85 86; Russia per Cents, 109 110; C! 
104 106 ; Ditto bour-: ‘per Cents, 88 89; Spanish has been com- 
paratively quiet, 45 il Portuguese, 46 46}. Things are a shad 
firmer at the close, but there is really very little doing. 

Railway Shares have shown heaviness from the ecommenecment of the 
week, and the last prices of Great Western are, 68} 69; 1 n and North 





















Western, 97} 95; London and Si a ern, Y : Lancashir 

and Yorkshire each show a fall of 1 per cent; in other things the declin 

ranges between and 1 per cent. Berwick, 94} North British, 62 
62); Chester and I yhead, 50} 50%; Caledonian, 93 93}; Great Northern, 
106 107. ‘I his duluess takes place in faee of the me st favourable traffic 
returns, and can or ly attributed to sympathy with C ons ols, or sa to 
close old accounts before the end of the year. Eastern Countics Stock leaves 
off 59 59}; London and Blackwall, G4} 64); ~ ea ma r, Shetlield, and 








28}; North Stalfordshire, 4 8} discount. 

Shares took place teday ; the 
re not yet allotted, 
there has been a 
from the highest 


Lincolnshire, 38 ¢ 

The settling in the Ocean Marine Company’ 
last _—— is1} 1}. The Un riversal Marine Shares « 
but the list of applic ations was closed on Wednesd: iy last ; 
good deal of business transacted, but a fall of more th an PY 








poit nt has occurred, there being buyers at one time at } prem.; they close } 
t prem. The San Paulo (Brazi n) Railway, intr rnduced | "Vv M ‘ssrs. Roths- 
child, has attracted considerable attention, but the prem, of 2 or } per cent 


has not been maintained, the last price being § | prem. the list closes to- 


night. 














The French Mi ket ady. It is reported that a dividend of 15 per 
cent will be paid on the Lombardo-Venetian Shares, the quotation for which 
is ? prem. Paris and Lyons are likewise g xl, 37 373 Mortars of 
France, 38} 3¢ ndian Stocks and Shares are firm, in anticipation of the 
approaching d vidends and the improved tone of fe ing about Indian finance 
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rATOR. 
BARON LIEBIG ON SEWAGE MANURE, 

Baron Liebig has addressed a long letter to Alderman Mechi, earnestly 
supporting that gentleman’s efforts for the restoration to the fields of 
the elements of production removed from them in the shape of human 
food. The great obstacle to the accomplishment of this vitally important 
economy lies, he says, in the fact that the majority of farmers do not 
know the extent to which their own interests ave concerned in the 
matter, They think that diligent tillage and good weather are sufiicient 
to protluce a good harvest, but this is a delusion. 

* St is true that the dilizent tillage of the fields, sunshine, and timely 
rain are the outward cond itio ns, perceptible to all men, of good harvests; 
but these are perfectly without ettect upon the productiveness of the field 
unless certain things, not so easy of perception by the senses, are present in 
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the soil, and these are the elements which serve for nourishment, for the 
production of r¢ eaves, and seeds, and which «wre present in the soil 
always in very L quantity, in proj ortion to the mass of the soil itself, 





* These elcments are taken from the soil in the = the tield— 
in the corn or in the ticsh of the animals nourished by these products, and 
daily expericuece shows that even the most — tield ceases after a certain 
series of harvests to produce these crops. 

** A child can comprehend that under these circumstances « very produc. 
tive field, in order to remain very produc tive, or even simp ily productive, 
must have the clements which had been withdrawn in the harvest s perf cily 
restored; that the aggregate of the erp must remain in order to 
produce the aggregate results; and that a well, however deep it may be, 
which receives no ‘Supply of water, a in the end become empty, if its 
water is constantly pumped out, Our fields are like this well of water, 

** The loss of these elements is brought about by the * sewerage system of 

















towns.’ Of all the cilements of the field whici their products, in the 
shape of corn and meat, are carried into the citics, and there consumed, 
nothing, or as good as nothing, return to the fields. It is clear that if 
these elements were collected without loss, and every year restored to the 
fields, these would then retain the power to furnish every year to the cities 
the same quantity of corm and meat; and it is equally clear that if the 


f =e do not ree ulture must grad 





‘ive back these elements, vie ually cease, 





In regard tothe utility of the avails of the ‘ sewerage of towns’ as manures, 
no f umer, and seareely an intelligent man, has any doubt; but as to their 
necessity Oo} jinions are very Various. 


and manure are wares, which, 
market; that with the demand 
ilso stimulate the production, and 


England 
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the price may, p rise; but this will ¢ 
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has coul and irou she ean exchange the products of her industry for the corn, 
meat, aud manure, Which she has not. In this respect I think it would be 
wise not to be too contident of the fuiure, for the time may, perhi aps, come, 
ey 0 in half a century, that not ene o f those countries upon Whose excess 
England has hitherto drawn will be able > supply her with corn, and that, 
on from the natural law that what is true of the smallest picce of ground i is 


produce corn it the conditions « 
rried off are not restored to 


true also of 2 great country, It ceases to 
the reproduction of the corn which has been « 





























it. Nor is it, furthermore, certain whether the corn-growing countries will 
ilways desire to exchange ir corn for the produ ts of . nglish industry, 

| since they may no longer need these ts, or, at least, not in the ratio of 
England’s need of corn, in the countries of Eurepe and in the United 
States of North America great efforts are i ccome in this respect in- 
dependent of England, as being in the end the only Wit) of keeping the 
corm p rhc s in these counties so as to repay the labour. 

“Jn the United States the population inereases at a still greater ratio 
than in other « untrics, while the corn production upon the land under 
cultivation has constantly fallen of, 

** History teaches that not on tries which have produce 
corn for other lands | ave rem markets, and England has contri- 
buted her full share towards y uli] ve the best lands of th 
United States, which have supptir d her rn precisely as old Rom 
robbed Sardinia, Sicily, and the rich lands African coast of their fer 
tility. 

“Finally, it is i uposeible in civilized ) raise the corn produe- 
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* To an underst g of the fu ) y 
for, as his forefat li f their fields was inexhaustible, 
so the farmer of the prese nt d y be vei ‘ves that the introduction of manures 
from abroad will have no end. It is much l e thinks, te 
tnd bones than to collect their elemen ts fi tl wers of towns, t 
lack of the former should ever arise, if wil ime enough to think of 
a resort to the latter But of all the eri us of the farmers thi 
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porti that this deerease in a ti forbids the ssenbdion af 
manures, ‘The prices of bones ee co bleh inG ermany as to for 
their exportation, and if sstion should b » put to English commerce, 
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already l ail the inhabited parts of the earth, that the manufac- 
turer of sphate can ouly set his hopes upon the phosphate of li 
of the mineral kingdom. In relation to guano, I have been ¢ ssured that in 


ino should increase in even th 
main in South Ameri 





twenty to twenty-five years, if the use of gt 
same proportion as hitherto, there will not 1 
enough to freight a ship. We will, however, suppose its supply and that of 
bones to continue for fifty years, or even longer; then what will be the con- 
dition of England when the supply of guano and bones is exhausted ? 

** This is one of the easiest of all questions to answer, If the common 
‘ sewerage system’ is retained, then the imported mauures, guano and bones, 
make their W: iy into the sewers of the cities, which, like a bottomless pit, 
have for centuries swallowed up the guano elements of the English fields; 
and after a series of years the land will find itsel! precisely in the condition 
it was in before the importation of guano and b nes commenced ; and after 
England shall have robbed the cultivated lands of E urope even to complete 
exhaustion, and taken from them the power to furnish her longer with corn 
and manure, then she will not be richer than before in the means of pro- 
dueing corn and meat, but will from that time forth become even poorer in 
these means.” 

In consequence of the importation of guano and bones population has 
increased in an accelerated ‘ratio, which has brought us so much the 
nearer to the period when the balance between p spulati m and the sup- 
ply of food will have to be restored by devestating calamities or by emi- 
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gration en masse, unless the present deleterious system be brought to a 
tunely end, "ey r 

«Jt has been maintained that the recovering of the manure elements out 
of the sewers of large cities is ‘mprecticable. I am not ignorant of the difti- 
«uties which stand in its way. Ley are, indeed, very gre 





; but if the 
engineers would come to an understanding with the men of 6 ience in re la- 
tion to thetwo purposes—the removal of the contents of the sewers, and the 
sovery of their valuable elements for agriculture—I do not doubt that a 
wood result would follow. Intelligence in union with capital represents a 
ower in England which has rendered possible and practicable things of 
greater apparent difficulty, I look forward with deep concern to the solu- 
tion of the sewerage question, for if this question is decided in Great Bri- 
tain without regard to the wants of agriculture, we can scareely hope for any 
thing better upon the Continent. : , hie 
«] know that the prophets of future evil have at all times been derided 
py their own generation ; bat, if history and natural laws can furnish any 
ground for a just conclusion, then there is none which stands more firuily 
than this—that if the British people do not take pains to secure the natu- 
ral conditions of the permanent fertility of their land—if they allow these 
conditions, as hitherto, to be squandered—their ficlds and meadows will at 
no distant time cease to yield their returns of corn and meat, Lut it does 
not belong to the province of natural science to discuss the question whether 
the might, strength, and independence of the nation will be preserve d after 
this state of things shall have gradually arisen. 


Ohe Cheaires. 

A long serics of theatrical treats is offered this year for the recreation 
of that large multitude which, differing from the Dean of Carlisle, asso- 
ciates pantomime and burlesque with the due celebration of Christmas, 
aud great is the blaze of fantastic splendour appointed to burst upon the 
London public on Monday next. At Drury Lane, the coming panto- 
nuime, which will be enriched by the pencil of Beverley, and enlivened 
as usual by a double troop of artists, is called Juck and the Beansteth, 
or lierlequin Leap-year and the Merry Pranks of the Good Little Peaple 
At Covent Garden, it is said, more than ordinary attention will be paid 


to the holiday entertainment, and high expectations are raised with re- 
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dually into misery and despair ; attempting suicide, she suddenly awakes, 
roused by the cheerful voices of her lover and her friends, come to con- 
duct her to church. The writer of the libretto has not been very happy 
in his treatment of the subject. His dialogue is verbose and his lyrics 
rather prosaic ; and some of the incidents are such as the sleeping heroine 
could not possibly have dreamt, secing that they are made to occur when 
she is not present. But the leading design is preserved, and there is 
ryvom for musical expression and effect, and also for scenery and spectacle 

indispe nsable on the ypera stu 


hiy } 
—thing 
is not remarkable for novelty of thought or indi- 








Mr. Mellon’s music 
viduality of style. But originality, in music, is of gradual growth; we 
do not tind it in the earliest works even of a Mozart or a Beethoven. 
Mr. Mellon has approved himself an excellent artist. His airs are me- 
lodious and expressive; his concerted pieces and choruses are skilfully 
constructed, rich in harmony, and full of dramatic effect ; and his orches- 
tral accompaniments are not only delightful to the ear, but often striking 
and picturesque. Some of the sor are in the ballad style, and evi- 
dently introduced with a view to the music shop, but for this we do not 
find fault with Mellon in particular; he has only followed a practice 

is in to depart, at a period when the publisher of 


from w 1 it is impossibl 
le of a single popular ballad than by 
Mills, . 














an opera often gains more by the sale 
all the rest of the 


The piece is admirably performed, The young prima donna, Miss 
Parepa, has gained golden opinions in the character of the heroine, both 


by her impassioned actin 
Miss Thirlwall, too, has mad 
wtr mda clever vocalist. 
voice iz h d to advanta 
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bufiv part, is quaint and comic, as 


and her brilliant and expressive singing. 
» an advance in public favour as a sprightly 
zh’s sweet but not powerful tenor 
Mr, Santley (though his part is a small 
ad of our English baritones, Mr, 
usual; and Mr. Corri 
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The return of Roger to the boards of the Grand Opéra, on Thursday 












































spect to the pantomime, Juss in Boots, in which Mr. W. HL. Payne will heel <a ; of th : “ee su The sreat tener: i 
play one of the principal paris. Phe Haymark t W a the family | ill tic ceumamtbneed. Walt Diallo’ Sa Reel te ite ident 
clerq are engaged as staple pantomimist , and Mr, enton is painter, | ion shotei © treme ‘while tho hes met euler entiedie an 
puts fort the sentimental title, Valentine's Day, or Harlequirand the | "~ f his hand has been supplied so ingeniously as 
Fairy of the True-lover’'s Knot, At the Princess's, the pantomime ’ 4 ‘ : Sige oo ~via 
: . - . . ; ; yo. » | ii ‘ ( Thursday night the Emperor and Empress 
be Jack the Giant-killer, or Harlequin King Avéhuc and the Kuights of | ove prcent, ued in crowded to the doors. Roger appeared 
te Round Table, the character of Jack in the introduction to be played ‘a . 7 eae i “ee of th , the firet 
by Miss Louisa Keeley. At the Lyceum, mention is made of Aing af the BD j Pog epextey* es 
a ° , ’ ,y7 ‘ \ ‘ ‘ >» * : ‘ ect 4 . 
Thrushbeard, or Harlequin Hafiz end the Fairy Good-hitnour, and a splen- nye rane 
did transfizuration scene by Mr. W. Calcott is announced Att ‘ : om “ ios 
ms on » © . on , , A mi 4 > 
James's, the new pantomime, entitled Zunch July, ov He . , : loved hi l mi 
the Fair the Cy a i i} , t ont ; ; the V hi ent ec to apy i fuim for veral mainuk 
the Fuiry of the Crusi Caves, li be brought out tonight, m an ] a . 4 : 
of Christmas ‘ tthe ‘I | Uliick’s Orfeo, ii is said, is to be succeeded by 
2 Udbristulas, r ces _F -. st as 1 ; ce 
At the Adelphi, the Olympic, and the Sirand, br jue is the ord eomaeet- : a “ the last and proba — 
} } : Tn } , } tol V > 3 i revived 
of the day. Mr. Byron supplies the first with an extwavagy called seaaes ' . bis 
The Ny of the Luviivberg, Myr. R. LB. Brough hes t ‘ 
with a grotesque history of .4/fred the Great, in which Mr. Rol wi Etiicrs toa the € 
sust in th chief | S01 the third reeci fi Mr t ard ; xe? AXIAL MOTION, 
parody of the old Ifelvetic legend, entitled 7% S ; as . . 
C ~ oin \ I af } i Symons, iu corre. 
Cantons. , 
ny) — ’ on ‘ ! 1 had prepared in connexion 
the suburban ana tt i dure 1 fol 3 i “ 4 ser ey eam . 
Wd nr "7 ; ‘ = j , Wi a | ’ ‘ ly Gispu jon betore al itralors, 
\\ lls produces Harlequin Hens and the Gulden ¢ -Ast y % 4 + la t ch ] jot rthen in Hereford, was, 
se SU Moody ; the Sur ¥ pitt . Are ‘ oes ‘ tu = mol rot to | " ha i « to bring the matter 
ard, Mary, Mary, quite Cont ( : have never } 1 another ' from him upon the sudjeet ; 
i I t pl a j bl lude that he had discovered 
Panrsin Tusatercar | it But sines res to it still, I Uhink it li 
Le i " a = a = 3 . 14 : - , upon libta to 3 1th anil ¥ down, at! tL took up. : 
=. im wt Bourru, an old ¢ medy originally brought out in Wii, wh eine 08 it to siy that I maintain broadly, 
it made a considerable sensation, chicily on account of the celebrated | oo Wisjocs any qualities ’ s the moon, in addition te her 
actor, Molé, wuo played one of the principal characters, has been revived ] itive i ' e 4 , lth . has ‘a vy but distinet 
at the Théatre Francais, where Molé’s part is sustained by M. Gcifroy. » uvon } sis: which motion uld undoubtedly continue, were 
At the Vaudeville there is a new comedy, written by the veteran | to t wholly f from t t 1 of the earth and the sun, 
M. Scribe in conjunction with M. de Najac, and entitled La Lille 4 ther t rem unchanged,) and to t r owa independent path 
Trcnte Ans, Anelderly young lady, played by Mademoiselle Far; u,1 rw » that, tue} , Xion Will the 
sv anxious to obtain a husband that she thinks all means jus ifiuble that i ti to turn her fact 
; > \ dg : 5 , just as she 
will lead to the desired end, and even sets on foot a ba intrigue to ry i t ju 
weak off the murriage of a gentleman, whom she has discarded in hea : ‘ ! , ! a? tobe 1c mattes 
: ° = , , , I fol ! i i naiatte 
bicoming days. She is at least compelled to content herself with an old toi : - ae 2 i 2 , Reenehal 
} : ‘ . . ° A . ° = 4 ou 1 i i rm j ith i pu 
rake, with the further humiliation that he is simp!y bullied into an offer ie . ha iia tment Upon imitative moving 
fhishand, This piece derives an adventitious mitcrest irom the cir- ’ 
eumsiance that it was refused by the Théatre Fi is bef it wi i 1 ex] ( e alters nd night,—sun 
taken to the Vaudeville. ae: the earth does ; havin t twelve and a 
At the Opéra-Comique there is a new work, ¢ d by M. Gabrictli ‘ | t ‘ thus demon her the moon 
. : , of ’ ‘ that th *s ht ass 
to words by MM. Leuven and Sauvage, and cutitled Dox | . | turns rou presence of tl n, or that the sun's huge mass 
ao ef « . . ae , ad omn el] lir our 
The “ Don” is an innocent pedagogue, who gets involved into the | -j) » TOUNG She Comparakives: = — mes. , 
: , . } . 1 ¢ ¢ : ii wre ‘ ui ‘ ivy boc notion analogous ¢ 
dilloes of other folks, much after the fashion of Ignatius Volyg! in t | ) ul t a boay a ; a 
2 ke “ ‘ f th » round the earth, we mt M apply } 
0.4 farce of 7 OMT NCGOR / r) - } / 
4 € ‘ / ite 
—_ Di nsi rally tion, the} 
SHUSIT, i ion to t 
" : . — ‘ . e232 . , trial t; oua 
The week before Christmas is always barren of dramatic and mui i | : — 
iteliigence, the purveyors for the public being engrossed w the | ” Fourth! ns _ it be suddenly disen- 
preparations for their holiday entertainments, Such being the ev, the | . fi 3] d upon atl ' 
novelty et the Covent Garden English Opera was something more than | i. 0 4), t ts quantity and diree- 
night have been expected, the more especially as it is understood that hes 
this theatre is preparing for “ boxing-night’ one of the most splendid |p ifu 1 body, h the lower 
pantomimes of the season. fat \ h tape wi i receive a 
fhe novelty we speak of is Mr. Alfred Mellon's opera, Micforine, | ist, « 5 ts < ify Uhus pian 
which was produced on Monday evening, with great success. It is the ing t y efteciually as @ splot 
first essay of the young composer in the dramatic branch of his art, and | el, thor iol s0 a idly. 1 . » tun attached to such 3 
isn j aa . . ” . » fe iv ynta pe, or th ittached to § yous 
is not only a work of no small merit, but gives promise of greater things . fe : soaps rs oat ir thread will be coiled 
i " aahe dae 4 ' I” } : abt ‘ ai ‘ 
hereafter. : pery ’ i : : 
re wyer ea abe a: : a ‘ exciton it revolves in its orbit, just as a rope is coiled round a 
Che subject is familiar to everybody acquainted with the stage. The |“ te . 
opera is a musical version of the well-known Adelphi melodrama called | “yc sialy. That if a person walk successively, along the four sides of 
Victorine ; ov, I'll Sleep on It, which Mrs. Yates rendered so popular | seuare,—as Lincoln's Inn Fields,—he will meke, at each of the fou 
by her fine acting. The story, it will be remembered, is that of a young rners, one quarter of a turn upon his owa , all in the same direction ; 


girl in humble life who is about to be married to a lover of her own 
degree, but is tempted by a gay and rich seducer, Agitated by con- 
flicting feelings, she goes to sleep, and her busy thoughts fori themselves 
intoadream. She has yielded to temptation, and hor fall is followed by | 


a long train of ecnsequences, From luxury and splendour she sinks gv 
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and therefore make sixteen fractional turns upon his axis, each being one- 
sixteenth of a whole turn, and their sum one whole turn as before. Now, 
as a circle may be regarded as a polygon with an infinite number of sides, a 
person walking round a circle, as Sir John Herschel proposes, may be equally 
regarded as making an infinite number of infinitesimal turns on his axis, the 
sum of which is one whole turn for cach cireuit eompleied. 

Eighthly, It has been said, that, if it be true that the moon turns upon 
her axis, such must be equally true of any number of moons; to wit, of as 
many as would form a complete ring of moons, somewhat resembling Sa- 
turn’s ring. And if this be true, it must follow that the separate felloes, 
composing the rim of a wheel, must likewise turnfon their respective axes, 
whenever such wheel revolves. 

I accept this conclusion, which may be put to proof, by mounting a wheel 
horizontally, upon a circular board, so as to admit of the felloes being dis- 
connected from each other. Each felloe must be poised upon a vertical 
axis, somewhat as a magnetic needle is poised, and means must be provided 
for temporarily binding the felloes together in such manner as to admit of 
their instantaneous disengagement whilst the wheel is in rapid motion, A 


thread, encircling the felloes like a hoop, and to be severed by the flame of 


a candle, may probably answer this purpose. 

If, upon the severance of the constraining thread, the wheel be stopped 
as speedily as may be, the presence or absence of distinet axial motion in 
the several felloes, will become manifest; for, if present, such motion will 
continue for a short time after the wheel has stopped; exhibiting the 
strange spectacle of the fellocs all whirling round upon their separate axes, 
each wholly independent of its neiglbour on either side. 

Ur. Symons instances the governor balls of a steam-engine, as manifestly 
disproving the assertion that a body, revolving precisely as they do, has, in 
addition to its more obvious orbital motion, a second motion round its own 


| 


axis; a motion so wholly distinct that it can be either accelerated, retarded, | 


or stopped altogether, without interfering in the least with the orbital mo- 
tion of such body. Now, in this instance, chosen by Mr. Symons himself, 
the facts admit of such positive and complete ocular demonstration, that I 
should not be unwilling to rest the whole case upon it. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E, Winn, 
ANOTHER L&ETTER, 
Tottenhan, 22d December. 
Sm—May I, through you, request Mr. Jellinger Symons to point out the 
faulty place in the following short demonstration. ’ 
The moon (like the earth) has an alternation of day and night, receiving 
light from the sun. 


This alternation must result either from the moon turning on its aXis or | ; f 
| for the reception of females or children of both sexes, as curators of mu- 


from the sun revolving round the moon. 
The sun docs not reyelve round the moon, therefore the moon turns on 
its axis. 
[ am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. If. 


COTTON SUPPLY. 
North Brixton, 16th December 1859. 

Srr—The Manchester “ Cotton Supply Reporter ’’ of this day, amongst 
many interesting papers, has the following, which I hope you will be good 
enough to republish. 

“It is now beginning to be seen and admitted that America and the 
continent are fast gaining upon us in their rate of cotton consumption. 
America will take the cream of her cotton for her own use, and challenge us 





one connected with them. This reckless indifference to the future thi 
dishonest assumption of responsibilities without having secured the Teans 
of discharging them, is fraught with calamities to society too vast for it to 
be accepted by the social reformer as the normal and inevitable state of 
things. Its most reprehensible form, perhaps, is parental neglect. We hear 
much of the duty of children to parents,—surely the duty of parents to chil- 
dren is not less binding ; and none have a right to bring offspring into the 
world unless they can bestow upon them the means of maintaining them- 
selves in a position not widely differing from that in which they are broucht 
up. So long, therefore, as a prejudice exists in the minds of parents 
against insuring such means to their daughters by educating them for re. 
munerative labour, it is their bounden duty to secure them a competence by 
special pecuniary provision—a provision which should not be left to the 
chances of fortune, but should be cared for from the very moment of birth 
Let not the suspicious and the cowardly seek to evade this responsibility 
by pleading the dangers they believe to attach to life assurance—as deposit 
assurances, deferred annuities, &e., are free from all such perils. 

With regard to the avocations in which women can engage, we have much 
yet to learn, and perhaps not a few mistaken theories to explode. Among 
these, I believe, the objection to their services behind the counter will] ere 
long be reckoned. In an important provincial city I know that the at- 
tendants in three of the largest and most frequented drapers’ shops are 
chiefly women, and I can state from experience that in skill, celerity, and 
readiness to oblige they are unsurpassed by the other sex. 7 

I must dissent from your opinion that it is wnlvchky that the arrange- 
ments of industry are ruled by the * paying test.’”’ None other is trust- 
worthy, and by it women as well as men must stand or fall. All we can do 
is to afford the former as well as the latter the means of bringing a saleable 
article to market, and to give them fair play in offering it to the public, 
We may allay all apprehension of thereby tempting women beyond the 
limits of their natural sphere, by the conviction that none will desire to 
abandon it whose happier lot has been cast within the circle of domestic life. 
Thus, also, the number who will enter upon a calling demanding years of 
preparation is infinitely small, for, with rare exceptions indeed, every 
woman, at the outset of life at least, cherishes the hope of filling a position 
the duties of which are incompatible with those of a difficult profession. In 
secking, therefore, employments suitable to their needs, we may as a rule 
limit ourselves to those for which the preparation is shert and inexpensive— 
assuming a sound practical education, which ought to be far superior to that 
now ordinarily bestowed upon girls of the middle classes, to have been 
already as a matter of course received. In addition to the occupations you 
enumerate, women might be employed as subordinate clerks in the public 
offices and in banks, as inspectors of certain departments in all institutions 





seums and attendants in public libraries, as dispensing chemists, hairdressers 
and cutters for their own sex and for children, compositors, watchmakers, 
&c., while they might with advantage in many instances supersede indoor 
men-servants. In short, those avocations which do not demand exposure to 


| the weather, great physical strength, or a long apprenticeship, afford suit- 


in distant markets, whilst we are pouring millions upon millions of capital, | 


above the fair price of cotton, into her coffers to enable her by this surplus 
wealth to build her rival mills, and become competitors for our trade. The 
time is come when these facts must not only be looked fairly in the face, 
but the remedy applied before it is too late. Our own resourees for labour 
must be economized, and the first step in this process lies in the direction of 
cheap raw material. We can get this if the trade will lend a helping hand ; 
let us hope we may not be forced to seck it, when it is too late.” 

‘The cotton recently received by the British Cotton Company, ex steamer 
Saladin from Jamaica, has been sold for 74. per 1b. to one of the most 
extensive spinners near this city. Some of the plants on the Company’s 
experimental plantation measured 2} inches in circumference when six 
months old. Great numbers of the Negrocs went to see the Dunlop cotton 
gin at work, many of them being owners of land, who promised to go home 
and grow cotton, so that they might sell it to the company. Several 
Jamaica estate proprietors are now turning their attention to cotton-grow- 
ing, in consequence of having seen or heard of the experimental plantation 
at Content.” 

These facts will speak for themselves, I will, however, add three others, 
well worthy of consideration. 1. There is a gentleman now in London, 
who has in his garden near Spanish Town, Jamaica, cotton trees in full 
bearing which were planted twenty-five years ago. 

2. The Earl of Harwood has an estate in the Parish of St. Mary’s, which, 
it is said, that he lets for 60/. per annum. The tenant sub-lets to Negroes 
enough to bring him in above 800/.a year. A few thousand pounds laid 
out in planting this estate with cotton, would bring in many thousands per 
annum, Can it be true that a near relation of the noble Earl is now work- 
ing an estate which he has purehased in America, by slave-labour? Why 
not give him this estate to be worked by the free men and women who are 
now renting, as in Ireland, under a middle man—at rack rents > 

3. It is computed that at least 100,000 emancipated Negroes in the West 
Indies have, since freedom, applied their earnings to the purchase of free- 
holds. Ifevery one of theze were to plant only two acres of cotton with 
their provisions they would be enabled to send to the Manchester market 
300,000 bales of cotton annually, which at 10/7. per bale would yield them 
three millions of money. Every year they would increase their cultivation 
and in exact proportion become customers both to the landowners and Man- 
chester manufacturers, 

Yours truly, , B. 
FOR WOMEN, 
With November, 1859. 

Sm—Your advocacy of an extension of the labour market for women is 
most encouraging to the friends of that movement, although you do not 
endorse ull the arguments advanced in Miss Parkes’s able paper, To alter 
long-established usages, especially those linked with our more delicate social 


EMPLOYMENT 


; of Steephill Castle, Isle of Wight, to the 


relations, is an enterprise necessarily hedged round with difficulties ; but if | 


the evil to be removed warrant the attempt, let us not delay in secking the 
remedy. Free and candid discussion, however, appears to be needed to 
convince us of the one and to clicit the other, 

I rejoice that you do not dispute the principle laid down by Miss Parkes, 
that we should as a rule train our daughters to some gainful occupation. 
You pass on to the subject of life assurance, and in a few words you indicate 
the chief source of the evil specially under consideration, as well as of many 
more which afflict our social condition, You say the majority of the com- 
munity are not guided ** by any preconceived ideas as to what they ought 
to do,” but ** muddle on through life as well as they ean,” which gene- 
rally proves to be. as ill as possible for the muddlers themeelves and ever) 





| nineteen years Archdeacon of Bath, 


able employment to the class of whom you justly say, ‘* they need it most 
bitterly ; many of them are enduring privation, ‘domestic oppression, 
hunger or worse, for want of something to do where plenty could be found for 
them to do.” 

It is not infrequently objected to tie employment of women that it de- 
prives men of occupation; an argument precisely similar to that the falla- 
ciousness of which is beginning to be recognized—viz., that the remuncrative 
labour of prisoners is an injustice to honest men. But as prisoners must be 
supported, the more of the burden of their maintenance they can take from 
the shoulders of their unoffending neighbours the better; and so, as women 
must live, it is better they should work for themselves than that men should 
toil to maintain them in idleness. 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 0. 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 11th of October, at Barrackpore, near Caleutta, East Ludies, Lady Hear- 
sey, of a daughter. 

On the 12th of December, at the Hague, the Wife of W. Hope, E-q., Attaché to 
11.M.’s Le , of a daughter. 

Oa the i, the Wife of John Irwine Whitty, LL.D., M.A., Civil and Mining 
Engineer and Ordnance Map Agent, of 35, Parliament Street, Westminster, London, 
and Ricketstown Hall, county Carlow, of a second son. 

On the Lith, the Wife of W. Downing Bruce, E<q., F.S.A., 
rister-at-law, of a son. 

On the Isth, at 2, Inverness Terrace, Kensi 
A. J. Drummond, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, the Lady Hester Leeke, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Stourton Castle, Staffordshire, the 
M.?., of a daughter. 









of Lincela’s Inn, bar- 


neton Gardens, the Hon. Mr-. Robert 


Wife of W. 0, Poster, Exq 


MARRIAGES, 

On the llth of December, at the parish ehureh of Creagh, county of Cork, by the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Ross, Matthew Yeats, E=q., of Kilnemora, county of hil- 
H to Ann Grace Maria, fifth daughter of the Ven. J. M. Trew, D.D., rector of 
Creagh, and late Archdeacon of the Bahamas. 

On the 15th, at Torquay, by the Rev. Prebendary Drury, Vicar ef Bremhill, and 
Chaplain to the House of Commons, Captain Sir Leary Vere Huntley, R.N., to Caro- 
line, daughter of the late Rev, Henry Drury, of Harrow, and Rector of Fingest, 

sucks. 

On the Lith, at Autony Church, Cornwall, George Soltau Symons, Esq., of 
Chaddlewood, in the county of Devon, eldest son of George Soltau, E-q., of Eiford, 
in the same county, to the Hon, Adéle Isabella Graves, second daughter of Lord and 
Lady Graves. ® 

On the loth, at Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Joseph Abbott, Vicar of Corsham 
Wilts, to Selina Matilda Caroline, daughter of the late Sir John E. Eardley Wilmot, 
, and Widow of the late Wade Browne, Esq., of Monckton Farlaigh House, 











, Ennismore Place, Oscar W. Hambrough, 
», second son of John Hambrong 
lion. Caroline Mary, only daughte 
and sister of the present, Viscount Hood, 

On the 26th, at the parish church, Kensington, Michael, eldest son of the late 
Michael Hughes, Esq., of sherdley Hall, Lancashire, to Ellinor Mary, only daughter 
of the late Rear-Admiral Colin Campbell, of Ardpatrich, Argyleshire. N.B. 

DFATHS. 

On the 9th of November, at Point de Galle, where he was holding the Sessions of 
the Supreme Court, Sir William Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice ef the Island of 
Ceylon, 

On the Mth of December, at 11, Cannon Place, Brighton, Madame Michau, aged 
st venty-six, 

On the 16th, at Carobane, county Tipperary, Sir Henry Warren, eldest and sur- 
viving son of the late Col oseph Brooke, of the Twentieth Regt. 

On the 16th, at her residence, Bayswater, the Dowager Lady Graham, widow of 
the late Sir Robert Graham, Bart., of Esk, Cumberland, in the seventy-first year of 
her age. 

On the 17th, at his residence, Bathealton Court, the Ven, C. A. Moysey, D.D., 
ged eighty. 

On the 19th, at 73, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, Sarah, the only danghter of the 
late Isaac Disraeli, Esq., of Bradenham, Bucks, Author of ** Curiosities of Litera- 
ture.” 

On the 19th, at his residence, Barley House, Plymouth, Col. John Ellictt 11.M."s 
Indian Army, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Devon. 


On the 17th, at All Saints’ Chur: 
Esq., of Pipewell Hall, Northamptor 
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December 24, 1859.] THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS UPON THE CONGRESS. 
Ar this season, it is commonly said, polities are in abeyance. So 
much the worse. We betake ourselves home to enjoy in its 
bosom leisure, peace, and family affection. We do not, in our 
self-regard or worldly pleasure, forget the event which the anni- 
versary commemorates. If we mingle with the sports of children, 
is it not with a grateful feeling that of such are the kingdom of 
heaven ? 
our sense of things eternal; and we commit no sin in associating 
our greatest national rejoicing, our strongest conscious sense of col- 
lective happiness, with the event that suuctifies our holiday. But 
do we leave politics entirely in abeyance? And ought we, if we 
could? It is a dull notion that polities are something essentially 
hard, or that state affairs should be, however much they may be, 
divoreed from such feelings as family affection, or the event we 
commemorate. Man is never so wise as when love is strongest 
upon him, 

Could statesmen shake off preconceptions which belong pro- 
perly to the puerile wra of the world’s history, the work which 
just now a the brain and conscience of Europe would be 
easy. Could we but rise to the full conception of the idea em- 


bodied in Christianity, we,—we English might settle the affairs | 


of the Congress this Christmas. Au Jour de l’ An the Imperial 
leader of France would, perforce, spontaneously, take up the 
great crusade of peace ; and France and England could dictate to 
the world on the warrant of their common master. 

Verily we believe that what we have said is no “dream.” It 
may not be realized. Christmas of 1860 may not see Europe at 
peace, her peoples contented, her princes more powerful than they 
were ; but if we, or any other state of christendom, neglect the 
mission before it, the failure will he in our want of intelligence. 
It will show that we are still too ignorant, too little taught by 
study, too unawakened, unconscious of the power which lies ready 
by our hand, to do what we might; and perhaps our stupid econ- 
dition is not a little due to the fact that we persist in looking 
at statesmanship without the insight of fecling and affection. 

In saying this we are not forgetful of the dogmatic feuds which 
divide Christendom ; which, if it is steadily extending its domi- 
nion over Islam, Hinduism, Budhism, is in turn but the more 
torn by schism. If the cross has been planted on the other side of 
the Atlantic, it is in splinters. In its own Europe,—not the birth- 
place of Christianity, by the way,—while the cognate faith of the 
great barbarian Mohammed still holds a corner, Christendom is 
divided into the broad regions of Roman, Cireek, and Protestant. 
The Protestant,—its aecepted title derived from antagonism,—is 
redivided into Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, Presbyterian; each 
1edivision being subdivided into its countless evangelical sects. 
And the division is daily proceeding ; the newest Christian family, 
the American, has the largest number of conflicting sections. 
Sut is there no moral in this countless divergency ¥ As opposed 
to each one of the number, these segregated churches cannot «// be 
right. Roman, Greek, and Protestant will all agree to that 
axiom ; Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, will all attest that the distinctive tenets of every church, 
but one, are trivial and unvital, in comparison with that which 
is common to all,—their common Christianity. But what dis- 
tinguishes the vast church of Christianity from every other 
church within sight of history, and from every severed sect in 
Christendom, if not the “‘ two new commandments *” 

All the civilized world recognizes that historical fact, and those 
two commandments. All Christianity is a witness against each 
of its sects, that those commandments are the special injunction ; 
and even beyond the pale of Christianity they are acknowledged. 
The import of this fact is stupendous; even in the rationalistic 
view it involves something greater and more incredible than a 
miracle—the son of the poor earpenter’s household changing the 
world, without force, appealing only to love! 

What can Congresses do to equal that? And what might they 
not do by the same appeal? ‘The question is one to be deeply 
considered by every Christian man who takes part in the Con- 
gress,—who assists in presence, or directs the conclave—how 


apply the spirit of Christianity to the Congress and its mission of 


peace’ The cogitation is worth the best twenty-four hours in 


the year; and it will be helped, not spoiled by the converse of 


intellect with intellect, of intellect with affection. There is a 


way for statesmen to spend Christmas Day. 


DE LA GUERRONTERE ON THE ITALIAN QUESTION, 
Tuk hope that the question of Italy may be settled in aceordance 
with Christian principles and sound policy is strengthened by the 
latest manifestation from Paris. Since the foregoing paper was 
written, we have a copy of the plan put forth by M. de la Guer- 
roniére, who is supposed more than once to have held the pen for 
a far higher statesman; and the suggestion now made certainly 
harmonizes with our own anticipation. We have already 
stated our opinion as to the position of the Emperor Napoleon on 
this point. ‘The expressions which he used to the Italian depu- 
tations showed that he was not more anxious to satisfy the Em- 
peror of Austria than to secure th: 
people ; and his reply to the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux 
proved that, in becoming the champion of the Church, the Em- 
perer had not pledged himself to the execution of any impracti- 


Human we are, and human must be even the form of 


national wishes of the Italian | 
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that the Villafranca project might be suubmitted to the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, we have never imagined that Napoleon intended to 
dictate that plan, or to shut out the consideration of some arrange- 
ment more welcome to the Italian people and more in conformity 
with existing circumstances. For, since the meeting at Villa- 
franea, circumstances have very materially changed; and the 
pamphlet of M. de la Guerroniére proves that the actual condi- 
tion of Italy has been calmly as olla clearly surveyed from the 
stand-point of Paris. 

The immediate subject of the pamphlet is not Italy at large, 
but the Papacy; and essentially it does not differ from the ar- 
rangement suggested in the Villafranca project, but it differs very 
materially in its context, and bearing upon temporal polities. It 
will be remembered that the Villafranca scheme closely resembled 
that which was embodied in the d’Azeglio Note, and submitted by 
Count Cavour to the Conference of 1856, which presupposed the 
secularization of Romagna, the reform of the Government of 
Rome, and the reservation of the Roman territory for the Pope. 
This idea was formally embodied in the more developed plan 
struck out by the Emperor Napoleon, with the addition that the 
Pope was to take the honorary presidency of the Italian Federa- 
tion. The war in Italy and the revolt of the central provinces 
occurred after the proposition of Count Cavour ; the revolt of the 
Romagna, at least in its larger proportions, was subsequent to the 
plan sketched by the Emperor. The actual state of Italy, there- 
fore, is different from what it was when, first Cavour, and then 
Napoleon, planned a Bill for the Amended Constitution of Italy ; 
and the change is not overlooked by the imperial writer. The 
Romagna, he says, in so many words, ‘ has been separated 
de facto for some months from the authority of the 
ope. It has been living under a Provisional Government. 
It is actually ruled by a Government whose power extends all over 
the States of Central Italy. Thus the separation bears with it all 
the marks of a fait accompli.” The legal claim of the Holy See 
to the province is held to be complete ; but the Papacy and religion 
are scareely interested in establishing such a claim ; the separa- 
tion of the Romagna does not tend to diminish the temporal 
power of the Pope so far as that is necessary to his independence ; 
and how could the province be restored? ‘Is it by the voice of 
yersuasion and good counsel ? These means have been exhausted.” 

f force were to be employed—by whom? The armed interven- 
tion of Naples, were it casieilie, “would produce nothing but 
disasters.” ‘ The domination of Austria in Italy is at an end;” 
for France will not tolerate that her soldiers should have shed their 
blood in vain, And France cannot intervene: ‘a Catholic na- 
tion, she would never consent to strike so serious a blow at the 
moral power of Catholicism, A liberal nation, she could not 
compel a people to submit to a Government which their will re- 
jects.” The de facto Governments “‘ arose from a legitimate re- 
action against foreign occupation, and from the noble burst of 
nationality towards France, which came to save the independence 
of the peninsula.” The whole gist of these propositions, it will be 
observed, points to a declaration that the Imperial opinion of France 
accepts the actual situation in Italy; not, indeed, prejudging the 
decision of the Congress, but recognizing circumstances and 
practicabilities much as they would be recognized in this country. 

M. de la Guerroniére holds that it is essential for the Pope to 
retain his patrimony, though its retention must be reconciled to the 
contentment of the Italian people. It must be independent of 
other powers, yet of a character to release the Pontiff from the 
embarrassments of political rule. If the Pope were lodged in the 
territory of another Sovereign,—such is the argument of the 
pamphlet,—he would be the vassal of one a rival powers ; 
and then, either his authority must be destroyed, or he must be- 
come a tool in the hands of a temporal Prince, to be used in the 
ordinary competitions of State policy. Yet he should be possessed 
of an independent territory and of a sufficient state to maintain 
his dignity at the head of Catholic Christendom. The plan, then, 
is this. 

Relieved from the encumbrance and embarrassment of the Ro- 
magna, Rome alone would be preserved as the territory of the 
Pope,—a great city state. Inasmuch as he exercises jurisdiction 
over Catholic Christendom, it is proposed that the Catholic states 
should pay tribute towards their spiritual head; furnishing to 
the Pontiif a sufficient revenue, without imposing burdens too 
great upon the restricted population of the Roman territory. As 
for the temporal government of Rome, it would be reposedin the 
municipal authorities, the jurisdiction of the Pope being of a 
paternal kind. And the neutrality of the territory would be 


' guarauteed by all the Powers. 


| government, 
| metropolitan purposes. 


this is a scheme which appears to us to be strictly in con- 
formity with the requirements of the day ; and it is by no means 
without precedent. In the United States we have the territory 
of Washington, which is devoid of many of the attributes of state 
and is, in fact, a metropolitan territory for 
In this country we have been ac- 
customed to see small districts reserved as pertaining to 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions at a distance, such as the old 
district of Ely Place in London, belonging to the bishop- 


| rie of Ely; and other instances could be mentioned. Under 


| the | ew arrangement, Rome would become the precincts 


of the Papal Court, a metropolis-palace of more than imperial 
proportions. Rome would be administratively severed from Italy, 
without being alienated from its nationality. Italians who dis- 
liked accepting a citizenship under the paternal Government 


cable poliey. Although, therefore, we have throughout supposed ' might find it not difficult to discover congenial abodes in other 
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provinces; while it is more than probable that the magnificence 
of Rome, the influence of the Papal authority, the ancient tra- 
ditions of the Eternal City, the attractions of the Pontifical 
Court, would gather quite a sufficient population of ‘ nobility, 
gentry, and public in general,” to people a truly magnificent 
city, and to form one of the most remarkable societies in the his- 
tory of the world. Such a population could not fail to be influ- 
enced, intellectually and morally, by the progress of Italy else- 
where, but always without abruptly severing Italy or the Italians 
from the jurisdiction of the Pontiff. And it is to be observed 
that the problem which the King of Sardinia has worked out, 
thus far successfully, appears to consist in obtaining temporal 
freedom for the Italians, by dividing the temporal from the 
spiritual jurisdiction, without leading the Italians beyond the 
pale of the Catholic Church. It is, in fact, a conquest of political 
freedom without spiritual schism. 

This disposal of the Papacy appears to be devoid of the objec- 
tions which might perchance have presented themselves to the 
Protestant Powers against the earlier plan; the more so, since 
the Italians have ceased to claim any such arrangements as those 
formerly suggested. That the idea which M. de la Guerroniére 
is the means of laying before the world is likely to meet the ac- 
quiescence of England is shown in the comment of the Whig and 
Ministerial Globe : 

‘* We may, perhaps, be allowed to observe that the ‘solution’ of the 
Papal-tempora! question, put forth at Paris under a signature of such well- 
remembered antecedents, coincides rather closely with that which had 
already occurred to ourselves, without official or semi-ofticial inspiration, 
but on a plain view of the present posture of affairs in Italy—and which we 
expressed as follows in our leading article of Monday last :-— 

“**The Chief Bishop of ‘Catholic’ Christendom may reasonably ask 
Aos mov atw—and Catholic and Protestant Europe may reasonably 
acquiesce in the neutralisation of a district surrounding the Papal metro- 
tropolis of sufficient extent to support the state and secure the tranquillity 
of the ** Spiritual Power,’ whose present recipe for ‘independence ”’ has 
other result than keeping itself, and all concerned with it, in perpetual 
hot water.’ ”’ 


THE DEATH OF JOHN BROWN. 

In few cases has capital punishment been less questionable than 
in that of Captain John Brown, at Charlestown. ‘The only doubt 
that can be urged against it specifically is conveyed in the ques- 
tion whether the man was not mad; but he does not seem to have 
been more mad than most fanatic factionary rebels who hold that 
they are to alter the ways of the world at their will and pleasure. 
Long before the result a man of genuine modest conscience 
might have made it clear to himself that success was impossible, 
and that the only end of his attempt must be disturbance and 
bloodshed in vain. To remove such a man, to make an example 
of him, is but to restore the balance of justice which he has 
deranged. But we do question both the capital punishment of a 
prisoner under such circumstances, and more especially the me- 
thod of his death. The method is brutal beyond redemption, and 
we have seldom seen an instance in which that brutality came 
out more signally. But besides the brutality, more injurious to 
the spectators than to the victim, there is something about the 
whole scene tending to defeat the very purposes of justice. Read 
the beginning of the report intended simply as a narrative of the 
scene to entertain the readers of the Boston Journal. 

** The prisoner was brought out of gaol at eleven o'clock. Before leaving 
he bade adieu to all his fellow-prisoners, an: was very affectionate to all 
exeept Cook. He charged Cook with having deceived and misled him in 
relation to the support he was to receive from the slaves. He was led to 
believe that they were ripe for insurrection, and had found that his repre- 
sentations were false. Cook denied the charge, but made little reply. 

“*The prisoner then told the sheriff he was ready, His arms were 
pinioned, and, witha black slouch hat on and the same clothes he wore during 
the trial, he proceeded to the door, apparently ealm and cheerful. 

** As he came out, the six companies of infantry and one troop of horse, 
with General Taliaferro and his entire staff, were deployed in front of the 
gaol, while an open waggon, with a pine-box, in which was a fine oak coffin, 
was waiting for him. 

‘** He looked round and spoke to several persons he recognized, and, walk- 
ing down the steps, took a seat on the coftin-box along with the gaoler, 


Avis. He looked with interest on the tine military display, but made no 
remark, The waggon moved off, flanked by two files of riflemen in close 
order,”’ 


It is very like a page in a novel of the exciting order. It must 
have been read by most people somewhat in that spirit. But 
what is worse, the bystanders must have looked on while the 
deadly scene was approaching the final tableau, very much as 
people at a theatre look upon the finale of a melodrama, only in 
this case the curiosity, the dramatic interest, was heightened with 
the unwholesome spice of reality. Such scenes harden the heart. 
They beget a spirit of trifling with life and death, precisely of the 
kind which leads to such crimes as Brown’s, not from them. The 


this man or that, but the want of proper sensibility to the reve- 
rence for life, and instead of impressing that sensibility upon 
the erowd the spectacle unquestionably tended to inspire the 
same mood as that which led Brown in a melancholy joviality 
into the excesses for which he died. 

It is a training of the multitude in pleasures very like those 
which were enjoyed by the Romans in their worst time. 
address which burlesques enthusiasm and dignity, Victor Hugo 
has likened Brown to Spartacus; but there is a truth in the his- 
torical parallel; for the spectacle of a hanging attracts men by 
much the same instinct as that to which the Caesars pandered 
when they were debasing Rome by the pleasures of the Cireus. 
The reporter narrates the climax with horrible fidelity. 

** He was swung off at fifteen minutes past eleven : 


In an | 





| with human life. 


| country : 








‘A slight grasping of the hands and twitching of the muscles was scen, 
and then all was quiet. x 

‘The body was several times examined, and the pulse did not cease until 
thirty-five minutes had passed. 

Probably few of our readers know what death by hanging is; 
but we do not hesitate to say that it is on many accounts one of 
the most brutalizing which can be witnessed, and we have just 
seen in this case how the exciting luxury can be prolonged. 

As usual, and it is an element in the demoralizing influence of 
the whole affair, the victim became for the day the favourite. 

‘The prisoner walked up the steps firmly, and was the first man on the 
gallows. Avis and Sheriff Campbell stood by his side, and after shaking 
hands and bidding an affectionate adieu he thanked them for their kindness, 

* & « £ * 


“ Brown executed an instrument empowering Sheriff Campbell to admin- 
ister on all property of his in the State, with directions to pay over the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the weapons, if recovered, to his widow and children. 

‘* Sheriff Campbell bid the prisoner farewell in the cell, the latter return- 
ing thanks for the sheriff’s kindness, and speaking of Captain Pate as a brave 
man. 

There was more exchanging of compliments between the hero 
of the day and those who took part in its ceremonies. Indeed, it 
was more than compliment. It was something very like affection. 
And there are strong grounds for the evoking of such sentiments. 
Where a fellow-ereature, made in the likeness of humanity, en- 
dowed with some of the qualities which draw us to each other, is 
compelled thus to go through mortal agonies, moral and physical,— 
when he undergoes his suffering with a dignity that is not 
hardened insensibility, the best feelings of our nature become 
roused to active sympathy so intense that it is on the spot height- 
ened into an emotion which is indistinguishable from strong aftec- 
tion—from love; the most generous feelings in our nature being 
thus prostituted to assist in what becomes very like the triumph 
of the man who was to have been the Helot instructing us by his 
degradation. 

None of these objections apply to a military death summarily 
executed. It is then a question of force contending against force. 
A certain chivalrous sentiment may be conceded on each side 
without injury to the moral which the example is to enforce, so 
that it be shown that the mutineer against authority must suc- 
cumb, But when the civil power steps in with its delibera- 
tion, its pondering of right and wrong, its refinements, its leisure 
for the reaction of sentiment, it appeals to a totally different class 
of considerations, and then we want, not a theatrical show of man 
taking away man’s life, but an absolute, practical, and unquali- 
fied degradation of the criminal who is to be the exemplar: this 
is supplied without any abatement for fine sentiment or touching 
sympathies, when the criminal is handed over in the uniform of 
degradation to repair his fault by years of seclusion and labour 
in penal servitude. 

There is even something further in such scenes as that reported 
from Charlestown, which makes us revolt from this ugly trifling 
Let the reader peruse again our first extract, 
and observe the curious mingling of feelings in the criminal, 
where he gazes as a bystander might do, upon the spectacle pre- 
pared for his own death. Look at it once more, and then read 
this passage— 

* On his way to the scaffold, a Mr. Sadler, an undertaker, who was inthe 
waggon with him, remarked—‘ Captain Brown, you are a game man.’ He 
answered, * Yes, 1 was so trained up. It was one of the lessons of my mother ; 
but it is hard to part from friends, though newly made. This is a beautiful 
LT never had th ple asur of See ing it before “hae 

Here the whole force of life is kept up to the very last. In 
other kinds of death, whether by violence in the field, in the 
struggle with the highwayman, in the sudden shipwreck, or in 
the sick bed, there is something which prepares for the mortal 
close, and the suflerer passes into the other world through one of 
the portals allotted to humanity by destiny. In the case before us, 
humanity, full of the instinets of life, in no way prepared for the 
other world, is abruptly, coldly, and mortally handled by our- 
We thrust a soul into a province where we have no 
We have no knowledge of what we are doing. 


selves. 
jurisdiction. 


IRISH EDUCATION: THE ULSTER MOVEMENT. 
Ix the midst of so many painful and questionable proceedings 
now going on in Ireland, there is some consolation in the fact 
that the clear-headed men of one part of the country have 
adopted a sound and broad line of policy touching the question 
of National education. In the thick gloom which the agent of 
the Papacy has thrown over Ireland a light breaks out. The 
gleam of brightness comes from the Black North, and has its 
source in prosperous Belfast. lt was but yesterday that we duly 
recorded the establishment of the Ulster National Education As- 


very guilt which lay at Brown’s door was, not the act of killing | S°ciation formed to uphold the principle embodied in the National 


system, and to resist avowed attempts to encroach upon that 
principle at the bidding of the Court of Rome. At an earlier 
period Ulster had taken a prominent position in urging the adop- 
tion of measures to promote “ intermediate education,” that is, 
education for the middle classes and the upper strata of the work- 
ing classes—one of the erying wants of Ireland; and the found- 
ing of those measures on the firm basis of non-sectarian schools. 
Ulster has followed up this wise initiative, and has carried to 
Dublin and laid before the Government certain positive proposals, 

As our readers know, middle-class education 1s lamentably de- 
ficient in Ireland. ‘This is partly to be attributed to the fact that 


the National system has answered so well and is so cheap that 
many schools of a higher kind, lacking support, have disappeared ; 
At a very re- 


and partly to the failure of the Endowed Schools. 
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mote period means were taken to educate the Irish, but the schools | pelled to pay ; and one main purpose among aggressive Dissenters, 


set on foot never adequately answered their purpose ; many of 
them have lapsed into a condition of poverty; their endow- 


ments have been pillaged and misappropriated ; and while the in- | 


comes of others have increased in amount the education given has 
not made a corresponding advance. ‘‘ In the face of such a state 
of things,” says an eminent writer, “‘ the most intelligent, sub- 
stantial, and valuable class of society in Ireland, and that order 
which it is all important to sustain and do justice to, cannot get 
their children educated, but are compelled to admit that educa- 
tion is becoming lower in quality, scantier in amount, and in no 
respect adequate to maintain the intelligence and reputation of 
their order.” This statement is borne out by the Ulster memo- 
rialists. ‘‘ Merchants and manufacturers,” they say, ‘ have a 
difficulty in finding educated clerks and skilled workmen.” The 
very Queen’s Colleges, which have had to encounter so much 


opposition, prejudice, and misrepresentation, have had this addi- | 


tional disadvantage to contend with, that there are no schools 
capable of feeding them with students. Instead of wondering at 
the small success of that wise experiment, our wonder should be 
that it met with any success at all. It is not that the desire for 
education is not in existence. 

The demand is there, but the supply has not yet anyones. 

The Ulster Memorialists propose that it should 
appear; and hence they ask for the erection of schools in 
various parts of the country, which, it is assumed, would in the 
main be self-supporting ; but which should be “ non-sectarian in 
their character, so as to be available for the instruction of youth 
of all denominations without distinction.”” ‘The second half of 
the measure is the recormation of the Endowed Schools, and the 
adaptation of their resources to the work in hand. Nothing ean 
be more reasonable. Their present annual value is computed at 
upwards of 68,000/., and it is considered by competent judges that 
good management would double that sum. Here, then, is firm 
ground to work upon ; and the Ulster men have wisely availed 
themselves of it as a basis of operations. 

They will have to meet two positive difficulties, and one nega- 
tive embarrassment. They will be told, in Parliament and out, 
that it will be wrong to vote funds in aid of middle class edu- 


—we intend no offence by the expression,—is, to reduce the Church 
of England to the position of a sect. To take pew-rents as the 
substitute for church-rates would be to accept that position. 

It has been observed, that although Dissenters protest against 
chureh-rates, and claim immunity from ecclesiastical control, they 
do not like to avow any social distinction, by obtaining immunity 
on the strength of an individual declaration that they do not be- 
long to the Church. Some legislators on the subject have sought 
to take advantage of this reluctance, by making a declaration the 
condition of immunity. But is it not a mistake, in poliey, in so- 
cial feeling, and in Christian interests, to attempt any such use of 
a natural sentiment Do we not stand convicted of the fact that 
we are to a certain extent traitors to a common Christianity, so 
long as we suffer ourselves to be so divided that we cannot worship 
ina common church’ Is it sound wisdom to increase and con- 
firm the severance by putting the premium of a moneyed im- 
munity upon a formal declaration of it? Is there nothing that 
we ought to prize in the feeling which makes even Dissenters lin- 
ger about the precincts of the parish church ? Must we close our 
hearts to the hope that the day may return when, although con- 


| science shall still be free from human compulsion, the parish will 


v made to | 


once more reénter the parish church? The institution is still 
national; and surely the national Legislature might provide, out 


| of national resources, for its decent maintenance, until the day 


eation, although that aid would mainly be required for the | 
| life—a clergyman, a statesman, or a professed philanthropist. 


“plant” of the educational enterprise; an objection that is 


answered by a reference to the peculiar condition of Ireland, | 


where so much has to be created anew. They will also have to 
fight a stout battle to resist the eneroachments of the denomi- 
national spirit; that is, to prevent education from passing under 
the control of priests who take orders from a foreign power ; and 
to prevent the reopening of the gulf between Protestant and Ro- 
manist, so fatal to the moral and material welfare of Ireland. The 
negative embarrassment in their path is the want of moral courage 
on the part of the Roman Catholic laity. Some few brave men 


have spoken out even in the present crisis, but how many keep in | 


the background, and suffer themselves to be represented by the 
few who join the Cullenites and give to their doings a semblance 
of lay support? Against these obstacles we trust the Ulster 
men will steadily do battle, and over them triumph in the end. 


when all shall reunite in its support, nor think the duty a tax. 
Meanwhile if it stand open to all, without charge or question, its 
pastors striving to recover the lost fold by the voice of peace rather 
than strife, we may hope to see a change come over this sect- 
divided land,—for in the teaching of the Founder there is no sect. 


FRAUD AND BANKRUPTCY, 
Turre is always danger in any sweeping accusation, and when 
we say that the commercial public appears at present to be carried 
away by a delusion of no high order, we must be understood as 
speaking wholly and solely of the results, and not as intending 
any general charge against our fellow countrymen. Individually, 
no doubt, each man of that commercial public would be as well 
disposed to do good, to avoid mischief, and to improve his kind, 
as any average specimen of the highest orders in other walks of 


Ife supposes that he takes nothing but a “ practical view,” and 
that the evil of which he is accused is something unavoidable— 
one of “ the imperfections of human institutions.” The mistake 
is not due to the inherent viciousness of human nature, but to the 
difficulty which we all feel in bearing the entire context of any 
question in our minds, A very complicated or profound question 
presents itself to us from time to time only in part ; we are over 
impressed by the peculiar front that is before our eyes, and forget 
the rest. 

Were it otherwise, were it possible for any man of average in- 
telligence and honesty to keep before him the whole question of 


| commercial honesty, without the slightest doubt an instant 


To do this they must have hearty aid on this side of the water, | 


not only from the friends of sound education, and those not in 
authority or power who are anxious for the welfare of Ireland, 
but from the Government and the Parliament. 


CHURCH-RATES AND PEW-RENTS, 


Tue Zimes having challenged the suggestion of ‘‘a good substi- | 


stute for church-rates,”—a ‘feasible plan which would sustain 
our parish churches without religious strife and tumultuous de- 
bate,”—the Reverend W. Henry Jones writes from the Vicarage 
of Mottram-in-Longendale to propound that substitute. 

** You have yourself unconsciously suggested the substitute when you put 
forward the alternative with regard to our parish churches which you com- 
mend in lack of any feasible expedient,—‘ Leave them, for the moment, to 
cast in their lot with the district churches.’ In other words, let the parish 
church demand from those who exercise exclusive rights in its seat-room 
that payment which they cease to make in the shape of chureh-1ates on 
their houses in respect of the occupancy of which they claim seats. 

* This is just, fair, and unexceptionable, But the Legislature must give us 
the power to demand it when it takes away church-rates. Our parish 
churches are, as your readers are aware, free churches to all the parish. Ap- 
propriated seats there are, but they are held in connexion with the oceu- 
pancy of houses and lands subject to church-rates, If church-rates cease, 
the title to appropriated seats goes with them. The rich and the poor are 
on an equal footing,—equally entitled to seat-room, and to appropriated 
seats, if such there be. Ifthe rich still claim appropriated seats, let them 
pay in respect of these what they have hitherto paid in church-rate in re- 
spect of the house they eccupy. They will then retain seats only as long as 
they use them, thus rendering the seat-room more generally available than 
it is in populous parishes.”’ 

a ae — 

The suggestion is well meant, and /oo/:s “feasible ;” and yet 
we are convinced that it would but perpetuate minor abuses, with- 
out abolishing strife or tumultuous debate. ‘ Appropriated,” 
that is, exclusive seats ought to be regarded as an abomination in 
every Christian church; and if a certain party has made itself 
conspicuous by advocating the reform, the reform does not neces- 
sarily partake the errors of the party. Now Mr. Jones’s plan of 
substitute for church-rates is of a nature to melt away on the 
development of what some regard as the xert reform in the 
church. 

Perhaps no proper “ substitute” for church-rates can be found. 
Professedly the parish church is a national institution, but inas- 
much as a large proportion of the community has seceded from the 


| unqualilied success, 


and unanimous support would be given to the new association for 
suppressing the practice of falsely labelling goods for sale. We 
have already analyzed the causes and character of the abuse; we 
have shown that wherever each one man is misdeseribing his ease, 
giving under quantity, and underselling his neighbour, the result 
is that nobody is in any way the richer, but each is enfeebled in 
his business by a general mistrust. For nothing embarrasses us 
so much in action as a mistrust of our neighbours. It is a melan- 
choly fact, however, that the new association has not met with 
’ it will, we believe, triumph at last; but in 
the meanwhile many traders openly avow their determination 
to discourage altempts to put down the practice of labelling a reel 
of thread one hundred yards when it contains only seventy. Many 
commercial associations which have been invited to assist in sup- 
pressing frauds which are vexatious, embarrassing to the opera- 
tions of trade, and derogatory to the character of tradesmen 
generally, have answered that ‘ the subject cannot be enter- 
tained.” Merchants who ship goods for foreign ports reply that 
they must persevere with the practice to suit ‘ the wishes of fo- 
reign importers,’—who must ‘ wish” to cheat their customers, 
and English merchants do not find it in their heart to refuse help 
in that process of cheating. 

While British traders are tius repelling attempts to make them 
honest, when there is no incentive to dishonesty except the 
hope of turning an honest penny, they are on the other hand 
pressing upon the Government and the Legislature new laws to 
enforce a greater stringency in the compulsory recovery of debt. 
They ask for the most liberal construction to be put on deliberate 
fraud, but are indignant at the leniency shown by the present 
Bankruptey law to the fraudulent, or even the negligent creditor, 
We have in previous papers, for some years past, endeavoured to 
show that the very backbone of British commerce is credit; now 
credit can only be negatively enforced by penal compulsion ; by 
such means you can only restrain positive and active offences 
against the law. You cannot in any way compel people to 
be trustworthy, or forcibly clevate their charaeter as merchants. 
On the contrary, if you lead traders to believe that, however 
heedlessly they may trust any man that comes before them, 
without inquiry into his cireumstances, his character, his means 
of payment, his prudence, or even his sanity, the State will fur- 
nish them with the means of repairing their own neglect by 
assisting to wring the money from the debtor, you first of all in- 


church and declines to use it, that portion complains if it is com- | duce the trader to afford facilities tor creating a debt that cannot 
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be repaid, and secondly you beget on both sides a spirit of gam- 
bling in chances; the trader ‘chancing” the recovery of his 
money, and the purchaser “ chancing” the payment of his debt. 
Many tradesmen are in the habit of laying on a little more in the 
price to their ordinary customers, in order to cover bad debts. 
“ometimes they do not apparently increase the price, but they 
fraudulently diminish the quantity of goods sold,—giving 70 or less 
yards for 100; and then finding that even thus the system of 
reckless credit ‘‘ does not pay,” they call upou the Legislature and 
the Courts of Law to save them from the consequences of their 
own negligent, thriftless trading. Our own belief is, that in 
proportion as credit, properly so called, is left to the influence 
of free trade, so will it flourish; while all that the honest 
and prudent tradesman can reasonably require at the hands of the 
—— is protection against deliberate fraud. 

he trader sometimes figures in both capacities, as debtor and 
creditor—as seller and purchaser; and the present system, laxly 
construed, has undoubtedly fostered a spirit of gambling specula- 
tion in the intermediate man between the first dealer and the 
customer, which is as injurious to society as it is to trade. We 
find a capital instance exposed in the Bristol Court of Bankruptcy. 
The case was that of a wholesale grocer, Robert Wells, and his 
peculiar history may be said to commence in January 1854, when 
his balance-sheet showed, in book debts, gig, carts, horses, furni- 
ture, and plant generally, a balance of 2280/. He then had seven 
establishments, six in Bristol and one in Gloucester; and, al- 
though he closed ajl but his chief house in Bristol, in 1856 he 
opened two additional shops, one in Newport and one at Cardiff. 
In the previous year he had effected a loan, the person to whom 
he gave sdieadietemete for the advances being Charles Joseph 
Battershill, his own confidential clerk, to whom he paid interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent; the advances amounting in that year 
and the two following, with interest, to 3069/. In return, Wells 
handed over to Battershill all warrants for teas, coffees, or spices, 
which came into the house in the course of trade, and also al- 
lowed him to cash all bills received by the bankrupt ; Battershill 
so effectually covering the debt, that when bankruptcy was de- 
clared in February 1859, he had to hand over to the official 
assignees a balance of the moneys in his hands. On the 8th of 
February, the day before Wells failed, he effected a peculiar 
operation. 

** Battershill is sent by the bankrupt in hot haste across the Bristol Chan- 
nel to make sales for cash. He goes to Newport and Cardiff, and from each 
place abstracts a quantity of goods without weighing them and without 
taking any account. of them in writing, telling the bankrupt’s people that 
‘it was a case of all up.’ Some of these goods he sends off by the railway, 
having masked their value by writing false descriptions on their packages. 
The proceeds of these goods he pays to the bankrupt on the morning of his 
pong oy and it is worthy of remark that it is not until the month of Au- 
gust last that this money is paid over to the official assignee, a period at 
which the bankrupt had experienced very ominous manifestations of the 
stern suspicions with which all his proceedings were to be scrutinized.” 
And on the same 8th of February, Wells placed in the hands of 
his solicitors 150/., making, with 50/, added on the 9th, 2002, 
not for any bill due—he owed them but a fraction of any such 
sum—but apparently in prospective payment of services for his 
defence. One element in Wells’s defence was, that his purchases 
had been made under ‘a pressure from the commercial agents of 
wholesale houses, who have shown great ability and eloquence in 
urging purchases, on the ground mostly, that they were offering 
goods at low prices with a certainty that the prices would rise. 

t was under such circumstances that Wells, whose condition we 
have already ascertained, carried on his purchases, to the extent 
of some thousands annually, in the last seven months exceeding 
his annual average by rfearly 10,000/.—that is to say, buying to 
the amount of 17,600/. ; some of the goods being bought within a 
few days of the failure. 

The Bristol Court of Bankruptey has in its presiding Judge a 
man who has deeply considered the morals of trade, as well as the 
spirit of law, and his reflections upon this case have forced him 
to review the legislation on the subject, with the result of striking 
out what is practically a new rule. Traders who object to any 
interference with the practice of falsely labelling goods,—who 
would retain the licence to gamble in low wholesale prices, even 
though they have not the capital to gamble withal, but are really 
staking other people’s money,—traders who are clamouring for 
increased stringency to screw the last penny, or sell up the last 
stick of furniture belonging to an ordinary debtor, will be per- 
haps startled at the effect of Mr. Hill’s judgment. Had the 
bankrupt in this case deceived his dealers or not ? 

“Ts then,” said Mr, M. D. Hill, ‘‘ the charge proved that, in pursuance 
of a contract with his own clerk, the bankrupt paid off, or, what is the same 
thing, secured to its full value, an old debt by means of purchases which he 
could never have effected had the venders been cognizant of the agreement on 
which he acted > That question must, Iam of opinion, be answered in the 
affirmative. For if he had told those tradesmen, rapacious for custom 
as, upon his representation, they were, that he had reversed position 


with his servant, or, rather had become the slave of his servant, mak- | 
ing the latter the master of his fate, binding himself to permit the ser- | 


vant to take possession of all bills of exchange paid into the house and all 
the warrants for goods as they came to hand, and submitting to carry on his 
trade from day to day at the suflerance of this clerk, who could have termi- 
nated his employer’s commercial existence at any moment, and, further, if 
the creditors = known that the clerk was using this monstrous privilege 
gradually to cover by securities a large debt, I cannot doubt that even had 
they been ignorant of his insolvency they never could by any possibility 
have permitted the bankrupt to become their debtor for one shilling. Was, 
then, this contract thus carried into effect a fraud so as to constitute the 
third offence enumerated in section 256 of the Bankrupt Law Consolidation 
Act? Now the words defining that offence, in so far as relates to the pur- 
chase of goods, are these:—‘If the bankrupt shall have contracted any of 
his debts by’any means of fraud or by means of false pretences.’ After much 
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consideration,” continued Mr. Commissioner Hill, “‘I have arrived at the 
opinion that it was the intention of the Legislature to guard as well against 
passive as against active fraud. False pretences, in the language of the cri- 
minal law of England, mean falsehoods respecting some fact which the 
offender alleges to exist, or to have taken place. Such representations con- 
stitute an active fraud, which is not the one here charged ; but silence with 
regard to existing facts, the knowledge of which would protect the vendor 
from parting with his goods on credit, may, and I must think in this case 
do, constitute a passive fraud within the meaning of the words quoted. | 
therefore adjudge the bankrupt guilty of this offence.” 

This stringency is applied to (fraud, whether passive or active : 
let us eliminate that element, before we attempt to settle how 
increased stringency can renovate or sustain “‘ credit.” 

HINTS TO VOLUNTEERS. 

Tur Volunteer movement has now been extended throughout the 
length and breadth of the island. It is only in a few towns where 
short-sighted mortals hold sway, like Rochdale, where class jea- 
lousy prevails, as at Glossop, or where folly is queen, as at Newport, 
in Monmouthshire, that the movement has failed. In some quar- 
ters, indeed, it is far too exclusive, but in others all classes of men 
are found aeting side by side. To give it a proper development it 
should include those members of the working classes who would 
not in any case enter the Militia or the Line, but none of those 
who might enter the former under some better system than that 
in foree. 

The development of the force may safely be left to itself. It 
has its source in no temporary cause, it has its stimulus in the 
permanent attractions of the musketry school and the shooting 
match. But to give that development consistency and direction 
will demand constant vigilance and critical supervision. It is 
towards these points that the friends of the Volunteer force 
should direct their efforts. First, how to make a real force of 
soldiers, a reserve to the regular army on which the Government 
ean rely ; next, to determine how they shall be used in order that 
their training may fit them for duties required. 

The Volunteer movement has a practical character and aim. 
Volunteers are to become soldiers. When a young man desires 
to become a musician he subjects himself to a severe course of 
drill under an accomplished master of the art. It is the same 
with drawing and painting. So the man who voluntarily offers 
himself as a soldier must, if he would become a soldier, subject him- 
self to drill and discipline. Drill, so often sneered at, and so 
often abused, lies in fact at the foundation of all excellence in 
soldiership. We do not mean over-drill. May no corps of Vo- 
lunteers ever be in the plight of that crack battalion of the 
Guards, which, subjected to empirical experiments, was drilled 
until the men did not know what they were about. What we 
mean by drill is that necessary amount of systematic exercise at 
the word of command which enables a body of men all to do the 
same thing at the same moment. Ordinary drill, in fact, is no- 
thing but a training of the ear and the limbs; just as ordinary 
drawing is a training of the eye and the fingers; as musketry drill 
is a training of the eye and the intellect. In our Volunteers the 
two must be combined if they are to be effective ; but the power 
of moving in order, of moving with ease, promptness, and ra- 
pidity, of standing solidly on the ground, should be obtained be- 
fore proficiency in shooting is taught. Our emphatic advice is— 
Stick to drill until you can do well, as well as regular soldiers, 
at least all the things set down as essential to a volunteer by Sir 
Charles Napier. 

We are glad to find that our views are in unison with those of 
an illustrious veteran who has contributed a valuable paper on 
Volunteers to the Cornhill Magazine. Speaking of the force of 
volunteers already enrolled, he says— 

“Here is a mass of most superb material; but we would earnestly im- 
press upon the Volunteers, and upon the country, not to rely too much upon 
stout hearts and good shots: much else is needful. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that mere perfection in firing at a mark will make a good rifleman 
for the field. Volunteers, to be efficient in action, must form a component 
part of an army. Every part of an army in the field must be well in hand 
of the generals in command—light infantry and riflemen must be equal to 
all movements, in compact as well as dispersed order, and in the several 
combinations of the two. By this alone will they be really formidable, and 
by this alone will they acquire a confidence and steadiness which mere in- 
nate courage ean never give.”” 

And he further bears out what we have written by adding that 
‘‘in order to act as riflemen and light infantry conjointly with 
regular troops, Volunteers will require the highest possible train- 
ing as soldiers.” In other words, they must become what we 
have always maintained they can become, good skirmishers. It 





they accomplish this part of ‘their duty they will surely be able to 
| act most efficiently with our regular forces, not least efficiently, as 
organized mobs operating independently and on their own ac- 
count, but as part of a machine moved and controiled by su- 
perior ofticers, and directed to fulfil certain duties, items in the 
| great duty of destroying the enemy. To do this they should rival 
the regulars in training, which they may do without any great 
expenditure of time by bringing to bear upon the matters in hand 
| that intelligence in which they excel the ordinary recruit, “ It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon Volunteers,” says Sir John 
Burgoyne in the article above referred to, “ that unless they will 
submit to the necessary training as soldiers, and are complete in 
organization as infantry, no general in the world will have an) 
| confidence in them as a field force.” This is the truth. Volun- 
| teers are bound by no other bonds than those of honour. An ap- 
peal against them lies only in that court. Let none break their 
| bond by neglecting duties they have honourably undertaken, a1. 
| thus render themselves liable to a verdict of shame. 
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LORD 
Ar the close of his eighty-fourth year, but with a mental vigour 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY,” 


that shows no sign of age, the Earl of Dundonald is giving to the | 


world the historysof his heroic life. It is a work which, once 
read, will imprint itself on the memory for ever, so strong and 
various are the feelings it excites—admiration for the genius, 
character, and exploits of the writer, sympathy for his unmerited 
sufferings, and abhorrence and scorn of the system and the men 
that thwarted his patriotic efforts, defrauded him of his well- 
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earned honours, blackened his, spoticss reputation, and drove him 


from the service of the country he loved so well and served so 
purely and so bravely, andall tor what? To protect the interests 
of corruption and gratify private malignity. Lord Dundonald’s 
wrongs are a national reproach which the tardy redress afforded 
him is utterly inadequate to effuee. The only worthy atonement 
which his countrymen can now offer, the only one which can 
pluck out the stings from the old man’s memory and give peace 
to his noble heart, is the assurance of their deep contrition and 
their resolve to extinguish every vestige of the iniquitous system 
of which he was the victim, to protit by the pac 

experience, and to make the naval service, so far as in them lies, 
all that his fondest wishes can desire. 

Lord Dundoneld, the tenth inheritor of that earldom, born at 
Annsfield, in Lanarkshire, on the 10th December, 1775, is the 
descendant of an ancient Scotch family not less distinguished for 
the personal qualities of many of its members than for the im- 
portant part they bore in public affairs. Political confiscations 
eut deeply into their hereditary wealth, and the remnant of it 
perished wholly in the hands of the present Earl's father, who de- 
voted himself to practical science with considerable success as a 
discoverer, but complete failure in point of pecuniary returns. 
Ilis straitened circumstances prevented his children from receiving 
more than a very imperfect education, for the improvement of 
which his eldest son, Lord Cochrane, took the unusual course of 
entering himself, when a post captain, as a student at the College 
of Edinburgh, where Lord Palmerston was amongst his contem- 
poraries. ‘The army was his original destination, and a commis- 
sion was procured for him in the 104th regiment, but his aversion 


for the military service was only surpassed by his ardour for the | 


naval; the commission was cancelled, and on the 27th of June 
1793 he joined his uncle's frigate the Hind, at the mature age for 
a midshipman of seventeen years and a half. For his outfit he 
was indebted to Lord Hopetown who advanced 100/, for the pur- 
pose, and he went to sea “* with ‘his’ father’s gold watch as a keep- 
sake—the only patrimony ‘he’ ever inherited.” After a cruise 
in the North he accompanied his uncle in the Thetis to the Hali- 


eighteen months after his entrance into the service. 
was ordered home in 1798, and in the autumn of that year Lord 
Keith went to relieve Lord St. Vincent on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, and took Lord Cochrane with him, There, in the following 
year, the latter had opportunities of conversing with Lord Nelson, 
who surely would have loved him like a brother had their inter- 
course been closer and more prolonged, but it never was Lord 
Cochrane’s good fortune to serve under the great admiral; but he 
took good note of one of Nelson’s frequent injunctions, ** Never 
mind manceuvres, always go at them,” and the advice could not 
have been given to an apter scholar. 

The first spring of the present century found Lord Cochrane 
cruising at his own discretion, the proud commander of a pigmy 
man-of-war, the Speedy. Her burden was 158 tons. er narrow 
space was crowded with eighty-four men and six officers, aud her 
armament consisted of fourteen 4-pounders. Her commander 
could walk about with a broadside of her shot in his pockets, and 
could only shave by putting his head through the opening of his 
cabin skylight, and making a toilet-table of the quarter-deck. 
But with this little craft he astonished everybody, and probably 
excited the jealous rancour of not a few, by his success in taking 
prizes, his practice being to keep out of sight of the coast during 
the day, and run in at night for action. After a year of this 
dashing service, he accomplished the astounding exploit of eap- 


turing in fair fight the Spanish frigate El] Gamo, mounting 32 
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found out the disadvantage under which they were fighting, and gave the 
order to board the Speedy ; but as this order was as distinctly heard by ua 
as by them, we avoided it at the moment of execution by sheering off sufti- 
ciently to prevent the movement, giving them a volley of musketry and a 
broadside before they could reeover themselves. Twice was this mancuvre 
repeated, and twice thus averted. The Spaniards, finding that they were 
only punishing themselves, gave up further attempts to board, and stood to 
their guns, which were cutting up our rigging from stem to stern, but 
doing little further damage ; forafter the lapse of an hour the loss to the 
Speedy was only two men killed and four wounded. This kind of combat, 
however could not last. Our rigging being cut up, and the Speedy’s sails 
riddled with shot, I told the men that they must either take the frigate or 
be themselves taken, in which ease the Spaniards would give no quarter— 
whilst a few minutes energetically employed on their part would decide the 
matter in their own favour, The doctor, Mr, Guthrie, who, I am happy to 
say, is still living to peruse this record of his gallantry, volunteered to take 
the helm; leaving him, therefore, for the time both commander and crew 
of the Speedy, the order was given to board, and in a few seconds every man 
was on the enemy’s deck—a feat rendered the more easy as the doctor placed 
the Speedy close alongside with admirable skill. For a moment the Spaniards 
seemed taken by surprise, as though unwilling to believe that so small a crew 
would have the audacity to board them ; but sooa recovering themselves, they 
made arush tothe waist of the frigate, where the fight was for some minutes 
guilantly carried on, Observing the enemy's colours still flying, I directed 
one of our men immediately to haul them down, when the Spanish crew, 
without pausing to consider by whose orders the colours had been struck, 


ng: | and naturally believing it the act of their own officers, gave in, and we 
s of his sage | 





were in possession of the Gamo frigate of thirty-two heavy guns and 319 
men, Who an hour and a half before had looked upon us as a certain if not 
an easy prey. Our loss in boarding was Lieutenant Parker, severely 
wounded in several places, one seaman killed and three wounded, which, 
with those previously killed and wounded, gave a total of three seamen 
killed, and one officer and seventeen men wounded. The Gamo’s loss was 
Captain de Torres—the boatswain—and thirteen seamen killed, together 
with forty-one wounded; her casualties thus exceeding the whole number 
of officers and crew on board the Speedy.”’ 

According to the rules of the service this brilliant action ought 
to have been immediately followed by Lord Cochrane’s promotion 
to the rank of post captain; but tiere was ill-will against him 
somewhere ; his commission was delayed for upwards of three 
months; and what was worse, the affair led to a misunderstand- 
ing with Lord St. Vincent, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
which bore most unfavourably upon all Lord Cochrane's future 
prospects. Lord St. Vincent was already prejudiced against him 
before there was any personal communication between them. 

** Brenton, in his Life of Lord St. Vincent, thus alludes to the delay in 
my pr motion: * Lord St. Vincent was so much pressed on the subject of 
Lord Cochrane’s promotion for taking the Gamo, that it became almost a 
point of eti An illustrious 





tel , } 
1ette with the Earl not to make hima captain! 


i 
person is reported to have said, ** My Lord, we must niake Lord Cochrane 
*post,’’’ to which Lord St. Vineent replied, ** The First Lord of the Ad- 


miralty knows vo musf.”’’ ‘There is no doubt that Captain Brenton re- 
ceived this account from Lord St. Vincent himself, and as the object of his 
book was to shield his Lordship in questionable matters, we may receive 
this version as it was given to his biographer.” 


This statement made by Lord St. Vincent's apologist, who no 


: - ; ae oe | doubt received it from himself, does le honour is L ip’s 
fax station, where he was made acting third lieutenant in less than | doubt received it from himself, docs little honour to his Lerdship's 


rhe Thetis ; 


memory ; but matters soon became worse. 

** Before quitting the Mediterranean a letter was addressed by me to Lord 
St. Vincent, requesting him to promote my gallant First Lieutenant Parker, 
who, as stated in my despatch, was severely wounded in boarding the Gamo. 
No answer being returned to this application up to the period of my arrival 
in England, another letter was forwarded to his Lordship, which met with 
the same reception, and afterwards a third, which produced from Lord St. 
Vineent the reply that my application could not be entertained, for that ¢ it 
was unusnal to promote two officers for such a service ; besides which the 
small number of men killed on board the Speedy did not warrant the appli- 
cation.” It was impossible not to feel nettled at a reply so unexpected ; 
that beeause few men had been killed on board the Speedy her First Licu- 


| tenant was considered unworthy of promotion, though terribly eut up. To 


guns, their broadside weight of shot 190 pounds, and carrying | 


319 men, whilst the Speedy’s crew had been reduced to 54, olli- 
cers included. 
its history is as follows— 

** We made towards the frigate, which was now coming down under stecr- 
ing sails. At 9°30 a.m., she fired a gun and hoisted Spanish colours, which 
the Speedy acknowled by hoisting American colours, our object being, as we 
were now exposed to her full broadside, to puzzle her, till we got on the 
other tack, when we ran up the Englisi ensign, and immediately afterwards 
encountered her broadside without damage. Shortly afterwards she gave 
us another broadside, also without effect. My orders were not to fire a gun 
till we were close to her; when, running under her lee, we locked our yards 
amongst her rigging, and in this position returned our broadside, such as it 
was. To have fired our popgun four-pounders at a distance would have been 
to throw away the ammunition ; but the guns being doubly, and, as I after- 
wards learned, trebly shotted, and being elevated, they told admirably upon 
her main deck ; the first discharge, as was subsequently ascertained, 
killing the Spanish captain and the boatswain. My reason for locking our 
small craft in the enemy’s rigging was the one upon which I mainly relied 
for victory, viz., that from the height of the frigate out of the water, the 
whole of her shot must necessarily go over our heads, whilst our guns, 
being elevated, would blow up her main deck. The Spaniards speedily 

* The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas 
G.C.B. Volume l. Published by Bentley. 


tenth Earl of Dundonald, 


This daring deed was done on the 6th May, 1501, | 





argue with a First Lord is no doubt an imprudent thing for a naval officer 
to attempt, and my remonstrance in this instance had such an effect as to 
get my name placed on the black list of the Admiralty, never again to be 
erased. In my letter to Lord St. Vineent the following incautious observa- 
tions were made, viz., that ‘ his reasons for not promoting Lieutenant Parker, 
because ‘there were only three men killed on board the Speedy, were in 
opposition to his Lordship's own promotion to an Earldom, as well as that 
of his Flag-Captain to Knighthood and his other officers to increased rank 
and honours; for that in the battle from which his Lordship derived his 
title there was only eve wen killed on board his own tlag-ship, so that there 
were more casualties in my sloop than in his line-of-battle ship.’ From 
the receipt of that letter Lord St. Vincent became my bitter enemy, and not 
he only but his successors thought it incumbent on them to perpetuate his 
Lordship’s dis} My reply was no doubt keenly felt at the time, 
when it was a common remark im the Navy that the battle of St. Vincent 
was gained by the inshore squadron, under Nelson, the commander-in-chief 
being merely a spectator, at a distance which involved only the loss of one 
man in his own ship.” 

Theneeforth it became “a point of cliquette with the Admi- 
ralty to stop the promotion of officers serving under Lord Coch- 
rane. On the renewal of war with France he applied for a ship, 
and alter many refusals Lord St. Vincent at last appointed him to 
the Arab, a vessel which had been converted from a collier into a 
man-of-war and sailed like a haystack. In this worthless tub 
which was totally unfit for service on the French coast, the most 
dashing officer in the service was sent to cruise for fifteen months 
to the N.E. of the Orkneys, nominally to protect the fisheries where 
fisheries there were none, and where not a single whaler was seen 
from the mast-head during the whole of that lonely cruise. From 
this dreary punishment Lord Cochrane was released by Lord 
Melville, the successor of Lord St. Vineent, and appointed to the 
Pallas of 52 guns, in which he made a very successful eruise off 
the Azores, and another off the French coast, at the termination 
of which he entered Parliament as Member for Honiton. In May, 
1807, he was returned for Westminster, and made himself so 
formidable by his motions on the subject of naval abuses, that 
Ministers were glad to get rid of him by ordering him off in 
the Imperieuse to join Lord Collingwood in the Mediterranean. 
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There his principal occupation was harassing the French on their 
own coasts and on those of Spain. For none of these most im- 
portant services, which brought him no prize money, did he 
ever receive praise or reward from the Admiralty. autho- 
rities, though their value was repeatedly acknowledged by 
Lord Collingwood in the most cordial terms, testifying Lord 
Cochrane’s surpassing zeal, ability, and heroic spirit, and de- 
claring that ‘his resources for every exigency have no end.” 
But it would be wronging the Admiralty authorities to let it be 
supposed that they passed over this part of his earcer in total 
silence ; they did notice it openly, but it was to reproach him “for 
the expenditure of more sails, stores, gunpowder, and shot, than 
had been used by any other captain in the service!” This was an 
aggravation of his original and habitual offence, on which he is 
still stubborn enough to congratulate himself, “that no com- 
mander haying gone through such service ever had fewer men 
killed.” 

In one of Lord Collingwood’s despatches he states his belief that 
by his services on the coast of Languedoe Lord Cochrane ‘ pre- 
vented these troops [2000 men] which were intended for Figueras 
from advancing into Spain, by giving them employment in the 
defence of their own coasts.” ‘ It is wonderful,” says Lord Dun- 
donald, ‘‘ what an amount of terrorism a small frigate is able to 
inspire on an enemy’s coast. . Actions between line-of-battle ships 
are no doubt very imposing; but for real effect 1 would prefer a 
score or two of small vessels, well-handled, to any fleet of line-ol- 
battle ships.” Actuated by these views he obtained permission to 
return to England in the spring of 1809; for, he says—- 





“During our operations against the French on the Spanish co: I 
had seen so much of them as to convince me, that if with a single frigate 


I could paralyse the movements of their armies in the Mediterranean— 
with three or four ships it would not be difficult so to spread terror on their 
Atlantic shores, as to render it impossible for them to send an army into 
Western Spain. My object then was—as from long and unceasing expe- 


| islands; it is traversed by a range of mountains; it is partially) 


rience I considered myself entitled to the command of more than oue ship— | 


to propose to the Government to take possession of the French islands in 
the Bay of Biscay, and to let me with a smal] squadron eperate against the 
enemy's seaboard there, as I had previously done with the Speedy and In- 
périeuse, from Montpellier to Barcelona, Had this permission been granted, 
1 do not hesitate to stake my professional reputation that nedther the Dentin 
sular war, nov its enormous cost to the nation, frou 1809 onwards, would 
ever have been heard of. It would have been casy—as tt will always be 
easy in case of future wars—that is, provided those who have the direction 
of national affairs have the sagavity to foresee disaster, and, foreseedig if, fo 
take the initiative, so to harass the French coast as to find full employment 
for their troops at home, and thus to render any operations in Western Spain, 
or even in foreign countries, next to impossible.” 

Before Lord Cochrane could submit his proposal to the Admi- 
ralty he was sent for by the First Lord (Mulgrave) 
to suggest a plan for destroying, by fire-ships or otherwise, the 
French fleet, which was then blockaded by Lord Gambier in the 
Basque Roads. His plan was approved, and he was pressed to 
undertake its execution; but to this he strongly objected, fore- 
seeing that it would provoke a great amount of professional jea- 
lousy against him, as he was junior to most of the captains in the 
squadron. Now the fact was, that the existence of the Ministry 


| group of islands, Sir John celebrates the woeful serenity and 


, and re quest d | 


depended on his consenting to undertake this serviee, which had | 


been declined by every other oflicer whom the Admiralty had eon- 
sulted, and the responsibility of which Lord Gambicr had distinctly 
declined to take upon himself. Knowing all this, but acting upon 
his invariable rule to shrink from no duty to his country under 
any circumstances, however disadvantageous to himsel!, Lord 
Cochrane sailed for the Basque Roads to do what was requircd 








of him. The result is well known, and our limited space will 
not allow us to enter upon details. We must cofitent ourselves 


with saying that the portion of the enterprise under Lord Coch- 
ranc’s immediate control was splendidly successful, and all tl 

rest of it disgracefully the reverse. Of all the fire-ships, up- 
wards of twenty in number, four only reached the enemy’s 
position, and not one did any damage. A single explo- 
sion-ship, fitted up by Lord Cochrane, led by him, aud fired 
by his own hand, blew the whole of the enormous boom to picces 
and struck such a panie iuto the French as left them at the merey 
of the English, all their ships, with two exceptions, | 
aground, ‘There Lord Gambier left them unmolested 
with the rise of the tide. He acted like an idiot in 





business, and like something much worse than an ic 

subsequent conduct respecting it. In a history of t if 
written in the Rerue des Dene Mondes for 1858, by ir: 
Graviére, who was present at the attack, are these words: ‘ Le 


mollesse de Lord Gambier, le courage et le sang froid de quelqu 


uns de nos officiers, préservérent seuls leseadre Frangaise @une 
ruine totale.” It was impossible that a man like Lord Cochrane 
should forbear from opposing, as a Member of Parliament, the vote 
of thanks to Lord Gambier; and, because he had the civie courage 
to fulfil that duty, he was robbed of opportunity to render his 
country still greater services than any he had yet performed. 

With this wretched episode Lord Dundonald closes the tirst 
volume of his admirable contribution to the naval history of 
England. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CHINA AND MOROCCO, * 
“Tue mighty ‘tide of tendency,’ says Sir John Bowring, is 
giving more and more importance to the oricntal world.’ To 

* A Visit to the Philippine Islands. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D., F.R.S., 
late Governor of Hongkong, H, B. M.’s Plenipotentiary in China, &c. Published 
by Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Pictures of the Chinese. Drawn by themselves, Described by Reverend R. 
H. Cobbold, M.A., Rector of Brosely, Salop, late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
Published by John Murray. 

Travels in Morocco, By the late James Richardson, &c. Edited by his Wid» 
In two volumes. Published by Skeet. 





‘ 
dexterous and prehensile foot characterizes the more savage races, 
rhough they have a pantheon of gods and goddesses, they have 
neither temple nor ritual. They believe in omens; imvok¢ 
| Cambunian (God,) the moon, and the stars; “ sacrif a pig to 
pacify the Deity when it thunders, and adore the rainbow after a 
stora.” Among the converted Indians a kind of worship of 


or monster,” 


| foreign nations is of acommercial character. ‘Though disagreeing 





aid the eastward flow of this tide, by contributing to our know- 
ledge of the resources of an insular fraction of this growingly 
significant moiety of our planet is we suppose the object which 
her Majesty’s late Plenipotentiary in China proposes to himsclf 
in the publication of .4 Visit tothe Philippine Islands. * Uluess 
and the despotism” of the doctors were the proximate causes of 
Sir John Bowring’s sea voyage. ‘The relations of China with the 
Spanish Eastern Archipelago and the nascent commercial liberal- 
ism of the Spaniards, induced him to select the Philippine Islands 
as an appropriate subject of inquiry. Accepting the friendly offer 
of Sir Michael Seymour, the naval commander-in-chief, who 
placed her Majesty’s ship Magicienue at his disposal. Sir Joln 
left Hongkong on the 29th of November, 1858. After a rough 
passage through the tempestuous China Seas, on the fifth day, he 
‘*sighted the lighthouse at the entrance of the magnificent har- 
bour of Manila, the capital of the Philippine Islands, with its fort 
and garrison, its cathedral and its palace, each of the latter 
buildings occupying a side of a square in the fortress, whose centre 
was adorned with flowers of remarkable splendour and beauty, 
and leaves of all colours from ihe brightest yellow to the deepest 
green.” From Manila he proceeded to La Laguna and Tayabas, 
and finally inspected the new ports of Ibvilo, Sual, and 
Zamboango. 

_ The Philippines, according to an accepted geological theory, ar 
the seattered fragments of a vast primitive continent. The extent 
of the Archipelago is about 300 leagues from North to South and 
180 leagues from East to West. It is composed of innumerab! 
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fertilized by the inundation of large lakes. The climate of the 
Philippines is described in a Spanish proverb as “six months of 
dust, six months of mud, six months of everything.” In general, 
however, the rainy season lasts one-half and thé dry season the 
other half of the year. The Archipelago is subject to hurricanes ; 
and carthquakes are nowhere more remarkable than in this 


magnificent beauty of the primeval forests, with ‘‘ nothing to dis- 
turb the silence, but the hum of insects, the song of birds, the 
noises of wild animals, the rustling of the leaves and the fall of 
decayed branches; where creeping plants wander from tree to tree 
and lovely orchids hang themselves from trunks and boughs.” 
Three hundred and forty years have elapsed, since the 
Portuguese navigator Ferdinand de Magalhws or Magellane 
passed the straits that bear his name: discovered the Ma- 
riana Islands; took part with the King of Zebu in his military 
ciuterprises and died of his wounds which he reecived in battle. 
Two other expeditions were subsequently commissioved ‘ to pro- 
secute the discoveries of which Magalhwes had had the initiative.” 
Ultimately Villabos reached the Archipelago and gave to the 
islands the name they now bear “in honour of the Prince of As- 
turias, afterwards Philip II.” A fifth expedition was required to 


conquer, pacify, and people, the islands. Manila was founded in 





* 
Its p pulation including that of the suburbs is about 
Next to the Government of Cuba that of the Philippine 
x0 is the most important and lucrative post which the 
if Madyid has to bestow. The Administration has for its 





{ 
head and chief a captain and governor-general who resides in 
Manila: under him is a lieutenant-governor, and under him pro- 
vincial zovernors with subordinate assistants, 

the Christian pepulation of the Philippines has been estimated 
at 3,560,000; its entire population at 4,000,000, According to 
M. Mallat, however, it amounted in 1846 to 7,900,000. The 
mixed races form a numerous portion of the Felipinos, The Indian 
ral distinguished for intellectual superiority. 
rhey are superstiti is, fond of gaming, addicted to 
cock-fightine. In most localities there are more cocks than 
human iuhabitants. These cocks are the chicf obj ets of the 
Indian’s solicitude. They are their constant companions: at- 
tending them even to the chureh-door. For their service they 
scem principally to live. 

The ** Negritos” are said to be the original inhabitants of the 
islands, ‘The Indios, who resemble the Malays, invaded the 
islands and obliged them to retire into the wilder districts. <A 
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ucestors still prevails, “If an Indian gather a flower, he silently 
asks leave of the nono or fore fath — Woods and rivers are sacred 
to these departed genii, and are never passed without invocation 
of the dead. The ancient Indian name for God was Bathala. To 
Bathala was attributed the creation of the world. There is also a 
god of the harvest, of the fisherman, of the huntsman, anda 


‘native devil in the shape of a little black old man, a wild horse, 
The particular interest felt in the state of the Philippines by 


with M. Malat, who says—‘t Manila might easily become the 
centre of the exports and imports of the entire globe,” Sir John 
Bowring is yet of opinion that ‘the Spanish Archipelago might 
be much elevated in value and influence.” Sir John complains of 
the present system of requiring permits for cargo boats; of 
monopolies; prohibitions and heavy differential duties; and inti- 
mates that if the Spanish authoritics had the courage to utter the 
magie words, ‘‘ Laissez faire, laissez passer,” the prosperity of the 
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Archipelago would be insured, ‘“ The natural riches of the 
country,” says M, Marcaida, “are incalculable.” Among these 
resources he enumerates tracts of fertile soil, rivers, streams, and 
lakes; mountains of mineral, metals, and marbles; valuable 
timber forests, gums, roots, dyes, aud fruits; gutta-percha, 
caoutchoue, gum-lac, gamboge, Ke. The same intelligent mer- 
chant of Manila applauds the docility and imitative virtues of 
the natives; and though he pronounces them wanting in fore- 
thought, he considers them inecomparably superior to any Asiatic 
or African race subjected to European authority. 

The Philippine islands are favourite places of 
migratory Chinese. Whole streets of Manila are occupied by 
them; thousands upon thousands arrive and depart to be 
succeeded by others of their race, The women of China refuse to 
accompany these male birds of passage. Yet so numerous is this 
flying immigration of Chinamen, that they have obtained almost 
a monopoly of the retail trade in the Philippines. For instance, 
of 784 shoemakers in the capital, 653 are natives of the Celestial 
Empire. 

Commending Sir John Bowring’s account of his visit as both 
informing and entertaining, we avail ourselves of the last topic 
briefly to notice Mr. Cubbold’s Pictures of the Chinese Drawn 
hy themselves. ° 

"The unpretending little volume which this gentleman offers to 
the public, after a residence of eight years among the Chinese at 
the port of Ningpo, is made up in part of pen and ink ctchings 
by a native artist, of wood-cuts, and of letter press deseriptions, 
very well written, by the responsible author of the book, This 
attempt to introduce us to the Chinese at home is in our opinion 
entitled toa literary ovation. In accomp: i) ing Mr. Cobbeold we 
really penetrate into the interior of the domestic life of this in- 
genious people. From the quack toothache curer, with whom 
the panorama opens to the brazier with whom it closes, we are 
amused and instructed by a suecession of professional personages, 
no fewer than thirty in number, There is the street singer who 
strikes her flower gong and leads a merry di ited life. There 
is the physician who docs not “ know what is inside a man:” 
the small boy at the barley-sugar stall, with ** two little tufts of 
hair bound up into a soft horn and ornamented with a picee of 
crimson silk ; ” the Buddhist priest, whose province is to beg; his 
Taonist rival, who believes that all things were made by Taon 
(the word), and that aothing was made that was n ide by it; 


-carrier, with his dry sherry or cape pro 
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tite; the lantern-seller, “‘ with his light yet enormously long and 
cumbrous burden; ” the tailor, who “is the greatest sinner in 
the world ;” the cobbler, who goes from strect to street with his 
annunciatory rattle; the needle-maker, th the barber, 
the water-carrier, and many others. ‘The etchings are asserted to 
be faithful representations of the Northern Chinese. In « Ww judg- 
ment they are many of them very clever, ¢ lingly character- 
istic, hes vrroducin : wit! I t 2 ul ym ri e outlil very 
admirable esthetie r Perhaps the “ florist,” the * stone- 
squarers,”’ the * seay uger” (No, 2), and the ‘* watcr-carrier ” 
are among the most successful of the etching rhe book derives 
an added interest from its various illustrative wood-euts, among 
which we may specify the one entitled ‘ Chinese gentleman and 
servant,” and the ‘ funeral precession,” as the most meritorious, 
If the Chinese connect us with the Philip; ine Islands the Phi- 
lippi mnect us with Spain, and under existing political 
aspects the tra n to Moroveco set ural enough, Mr. 
Richardson’s travels in that country, though neither for compo- 
sition nor philosophical remark entitled to much consideration 
are yet not without siguiiicance in the present emergency. Cap- 
tain Cave, in a short introduction, tesiilies to the value of * the 
9 : 


information imparted to us by the lamented” author, and adas 





some observations of his own on th tual { Yuirs in that 
part of the African continent. 

The superti ial extent of thi ciapii ( wUreced ape 
219,120 square miles ; the population is estimat d at about eig 
millions, a large proportion of which is1 ilitary and predaceou 





The regular army consists of less than 30, ; 
Arab is an ¢ cpert horseman and the Berbers make good foot 
soldiers. In fact, the Emperor has but to raise the “ Standard of 
the Holy War fora vast though undisciplined army to rally round 
it.” Captain Cave regards 
pean than China, He thinks th: 
France and Spain not result in conquest, that toleration ou 
be forced upon the Moors and European capital and lal 
lowed a free development throughout their empire. 

Barbary possesses an excellent soil and climate; vast n 
wealth ; plains that prod and indigo; for 


oduce corn, rice, 
: , . ’ . P 
cedar, ilex, cork, and olive tree antelopes, bears, anc 





1 , 1” 4: 
‘co as more hostile to the Luro- 
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it should the present action of 
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ht to 


ur al- 





breed of hor If we rightly understand Captain Cave, he calls 

for a Crusade against the Moors. ‘* A race whose religion teaches 
, 9 3 77) 1 ee i 1 

them to regard us as dos, ion! inks, be hunted out of the 


o their ancestral deserts. 


o } Ipasti wilie 
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fair lands they occupy andi 
Mr. Richardson appexrs to have had 
In Morocco he laboured to adv 





tmeclloration ol its strange 
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matic intercourse of the court with England; describes the man- 
ners and customs of the Moors and the resident Jews (500,000) ; 
characterizes the position of the French Consuls “ who have real 


| power and influence with the Government; ” and enlarges on the 


| fidelity and bravery of the Negro soldiers. 


resort to the | 


The geography, the 
climate, the soil, the political divisions, the towns and cities on 
the Maroquine coasts and the capitals of the empire, are noticed 
at considerable length. Mr. Richardson visited El-Jereed, the 
country of dates, with its hard soil and beautiful palm-trees ; 
Toser the Tisurus of ancient geography, with its brick huts, 
beautiful gardens, and blue doves; saw the poetic oasis of Nefta, 
with its oranges and lemons; and had a splendid view of the 
Sahara, with its imaginary water and illusory shores, inlets, bays, 
and islands. Ile finally embarked for England from Mogador; a 
narrative of the French bombardment of which port in 1844, with 
brief statistical notices of the commerce with Morocco forms the 
Appendix with which the work concludes, 
POEMS." 
A Port, like a flower, should be judged of by himself, and not 


by comparison with other poet», or by the sectarian standards 


inhabitants and to introduce a legitimate commerec, with the | 





ulterior views of suppressing the slave-trade and dillusing Chris- 
tianity. He died, his widow informs us, at Boutnou, in Central 
Africa, whither he was sent by her Majesty's Government, to 
enter into treaties with the chicis of the surrounding districts. 
In the two volumes of his travels edited 

accompanied her husband to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, the 
author gives an account of the policy of Morocco, and the diplo- 








by Mrs. Richardson, who | 


they and certain critics have set up. Thus we do not find fault 
with a pansy for not being as tall as a lily or as red as arose. If 
the pansy be a fresh, unsoiled natural floweret, and no paper or 
velvet imitation, we take it gently in hand and plant it in our 
borders. So with a velume of occasional poems, such as the one 
before us—we place it on a bookshelf and not in ‘the rubbish 
heap,” because it is fresh, and natural, and good, after its kind. 
The kind of poetry written by the author of John Ialifax is in- 
creasing among us—and is significant of good, It is decidedly 
less sentimental than most novels of that school. Its main cha- 
racteristics are womanly feeling and passion, religious faith and 
simple joy in beautiful and good things—and to crown these we 
have in this special volume a freedom from affectation which is as 
pleasant as itis rare. There are tricks of the sentimental school 
here and there; but they are natural. 

Miss Murloch prefaces her book thus: ‘ Many of these poems, 
extending over a period of ten years, have appeared anony- 
mously in Chambers’ Journal and elsewhere. ‘the frequent re- 
printing of them here and in America has induced the author 
to collect, select, revise, and claim her errant children. Whether 
they were worth collecting and are really poems, public opinion 
must decide.” 

The public opinion to which she appeals will decide loudly in 
the aflirmative. It is the public opinion of English parlours and 
drawing-rooms—all but the high metropolitan and aristocratic, 
which are numerically a small class. This public good opinion 
will have no waut of critical authority inits favour, These poems 
are the expression of genuine thoughts, feelings, and aspirations— 
aud the expression is almost always graceful, musical, and well 
A high, pure tone of morality pervadescach set of verses 

and each strikes the reader as inspired by some real event or 
sondition of mind, and not by some idle fancy or fleeting senti- 
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coloured, 











ment. As regards the mechanism of the verse, there is con- 
iderable varicty ; me poems are happily struck out and care- 
fully finished; others again seem to have been born lame, and 


though graceful have a decided limp, end,- like Louise de 
li i wv loved bv their admirers all the more for that 

| byt 
| is astrong individuality in all these songs, 


i af o ‘ : ‘ 
t to an attentive ear the echoes of other voices may be heard in 





the singing—veices out of the sound of which we cannot get in 
this mid-century of ours. Tennyson and Mrs, Browning are 
most distinctly heard—Keats and Shelley ring their sweet notes 
in the distance, like a faint memory. ‘Two short and quite dif- 
ferent iyrieal picees we quote, because they are short enough to 
be given entir d are fair specimens of the volume. 
TOO LATE, 
“hb A, i gias,t ‘ ‘ 

Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 

In the old likeness that I knew, 

1 would | » Jaithful, so loving, Douglas, 


} 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true,’ 
wuful word should grieve ye, 

I'd smile on ye sweet as the angels do; 
Sweel ‘ r smile on me sh he ever, 

, tender and true, 
i k the days that are not ! 
My eves were blinded, your words were few ;- 
lho you kw truth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Db tender and true ? 
I never was worthy of you, Douglas— 
Not half worthy the like of you: 
Now all men beside seem to me like shudows— 
L love you, Douglas, tender and true, 


ever a & 











St ir hands to me Douglas, 

Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 

As 1 lay my heart on your dead heart, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


There is the sound of sincere passion in the above, and the ful- 
lowing is as pure and pretty a trifle as most songsters among us 
could produce—- 

MY LOVE ANNIE. 


“Soft of voice and light of hand, 
As the fairest in the land; 
Who can rightly understanc¢ 
My love Annie ? 
Simple in her thoughts and ways, 
True in every word she says ; 
Poe j the Author of “John Halifax.” Published by Hurst and 
Blackett 
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Who shall even dare to praise 
My love Annie ? 
Midst a naughty world and rude, 
Never in ungentle mood ; 
Never tired of being good, 
My love Annie. 
Ifundreds of the wise and great 
Might o’erlook her meek estate ; 
But on her good angels wait, 
My love Annie. 
Many or few the loves that may 
Shine upon her silent way,— 
God will love her night and day, 
My love Annie,” 

Most of the pocms are sad; several of the best are apparently 
inspired by the memory of lost or dead friends—especially by the 
memory of her mother. But the sadness is not morbid ; it is 
genuine, hearty grief, not mere head-sorrow, which is often made 
to do duty for it. Reliance on God’s goodness and ever-present 
love fur humanity is a strong feeling, almost a passion, with this 
author, and as may be supposed her poetry gains immensely by it. 
We would not lower it by calling it ‘‘religious poetry,” yet the 
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purity of the religious element is perhaps the greatest merit of | 


several poems in this volume. For instance, in the ‘‘ Immutable,” 


imagined death, though not lost, is merged in the love of the | 


tighest. ‘here is a despairing strength in the following verses 
which can find no rest in the world’s work— 
‘** Shall I go wandering on through empty space, 

As on Earth, lonely 3 m 

Or seck through myriad spirit-ranks one face, 
And miss that only > 

Shall I not then drop down from sphere to sphere, 
Palsied and aimless > 

Or will my being change so, that both fear 
And grief die nameless > 

Rather I pray Him who himself is love, 
Out of whose essence 

We all do spring and towards Him tending, move 
Back to his presence. 

That even his brightness may not quite efface 
The soul’s earth-features, 

That the dear human likeness each may trace— 
Gloritied creatures. 

That we may not cease loving, only taught, 
Holier, desiring 

More faith, more patience ; with more wisdom fraught— 
Higher aspiring. 

‘That we may do all work we left undone 
Here--through unmeetness ; 

From height to height celestial passing on 
‘To full completeness.” 

We might select half a hundred happily-expressed truths—not 
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There is a large proportion of the amusing, but perhaps as great 


a proportion of the informing ; and the man who has read the 
Cornhill Magazine lays it down wiser than he was when he took 
it up. In this case the best of reviews will be a simple descrip- 
tion of the contents. 

‘* Framley Parsonage” gives us the first three chapters of a 
novel by the author of Barchester Towers, Authony Trollope to 
wit ; who here introduces us to ‘the Framley set,” with Lady Luf- 
ton as the sovereign and centre, at her country seat; and “ the 
Chaldicotes set,” which has for its monarch the Duke of Omnium. 
The Lady Bountiful gathers around her all the virtues of the 
county ; the Duke all the fast gentlemen of polities and ‘ society,” 
—the bald-headed clever man of the world, the rising Member of 
Parliament, the smart agent. Between the two is a model parson, 
young Mark Robarts, Vicar of Framley, who is favoured by for- 
tune on every side,—patronized by Lady Lufton, courted by the 
Duke of Omnium, and is just about to be exposed to some terrible 
temptation which shall put his model nature and model virtues to 
a rather severe trial. It is a picture of society likely to be in 
favour with all classes,—with the ‘‘ upper” classes whom it de- 
picts, because it presents their own portrait with more animation 
than they always find in the drawing-room; and with the middle 


* — ° " | classes, because they are re i *e awing-r 
and in “The Wind at Night,” the strong human passion after | classes, because they are here introduced to the drawing-room 


aforesaid, and can by proxy make acquaintance with the Sowerbys 
and Harold Smiths of real life. 
** The Chinese and the ‘ Outer Barbarians’” is by “ the man of 


| all the empire most likely to know what he speaks about,”—-a 
| deseription which would almost call forth several gentlemen, each 


new truths, of course ; but we must content ourselves with quoting | 


two or three. In a poem called ‘ Looking Death in the Face,” 
suggested by the Crimean battles, are these lines— 
* What small account 
The All-living seems to take of this thin flame 
Which we call Life. He sends amoment’s blast 
Out of War’s nostrils, and a myriad 
Of these our puny tapers are blown out 
For ever, 
“ Free, open-eyed, 
We rush like bridegrooms to Death’s grisly arms ; 
Surely the very longing for that clasp 
Proves us immortal.” 
This truth is well put, and can never be said or sung too often 
on fit oceasions— 
** There is no loss but change, no death but sin, 
No parting, save the slow corrupting pain 
Of murdered faith thiat never lives again.’ 
Upon the whole, we are well pleased with these poems by our 
popular novelist ; and it is a pleasant task to say so after having 


to declare that he has not written the paper. The author, how- 
ever, is Sir John Bowring, who understands something about 
China, and about Lord Elgin’s mission, the failure of Mr. Bruce’s, 
the causes of our embarassments, and the further embarrasments 
which may beset us should we be so unfortunate as to become in- 
volved in the conquest of Pekin. We are warned that even ‘ the 
Taiping movement” leaves us nothing to hope, as it isa vile fraud, 
a bold blasphemy, ‘‘ little better than dacoity.” 

‘“‘Lovel the Widower” is by the author of Vanity Fuir, the 
editor of the Magazine—W. M. Thackery. It introduces us to 
‘the Bachelor of Beak Street,” the autobiographic Fidus Achates 
of Lovel ; a writer who has a keen yet gentle relish of life in every 
view,—with a sincere respect for the yet exacting landlady of his 
lodgings, although his jams disappear ; a charitable feeling towards 
her roué husband, ‘Captain’ Prior, one of the ugliest scamps 
drawn in fiction; and the tenderest affection for their young 
daughter, whose future history is adumbrated in some tender al- 
lusions. The writing is in Thackeray's best manner; the style 
is playful yet serious, pointed yet natural; every line tells, and 


| there is much told also “ between the lines.” 


“Studies in Animal Life” is avowedly by the author of Sea- 
side Studies, G. H. Lewes; who, beginning with the microscope 
and a nueleated ecll, teaches us how organisms are developed, 


| and traces, from the lowest orders of creation, the analogues and 





been recently obliged to speak words of blame concerning her last | 


novel, 
own taste for liking heartily poetry that is not of a lofty order, or 
even for liking poetry at all, we will refer ‘them to Sir Philip 
Sidney’s well-known termination to his ‘“‘ Defence of Poetry,” 


If our readers require any authority beyond that of their | 


where he says that the reason why poetry was not ‘‘ esteemed in | 


England (i.e. English poetry) is the fault of poet-apes, not poets.” 
His conclusion is so well worth remembering, that our readers 
will excuse us if it happens to be very familiar to them. ‘ If 


you have so earth-creeping a mind,” says Sidney, ‘ that it can- | 


not lift itself up to look to the skies of poetry, or rather by a sort | 


of rustical disdain will become such a mome as to be a Momus of 
oetry, then, though I will not wish unto you the ass’s ears of 


idas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses, as Bubonac was, to | 


hang himself, nor to be rhymed to death, as is said to be done in 
Ireland, yet thus much curse I must send you in the behalf of all 


oets, that while you live you live in love, and never get favour | 
or lacking skill of a sonnet; and when you die your memory die | 


from the earth for want of an epitaph.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE,“ 


WE scarcely remember a better beginning than that made by the | 


Cornhill Magazine. 

wonder ; the quantity alone is considerable—128 octavo pages for 

one shilling! but the quality is the best challenged. The num- 

ber contains ten articles ; the selection is marked by variety ; and 

cach of the papers is original in its treatment or its materials. 
* The Cornhill Magazine, Published by Smith, Eleer, and Co. 


The issue of such a volume at the price is a | 
| series yet to come, and in some degree preface to the Magazine, 


origin of the complex organism of men. Incidentally we have the 
history of more than one parasite,—creatures that habitually re- 
side first in one place and then in another, passing intermediate 
stages within the bodies of other animals-—a romance of real life 
surpassing fiction. 

“Father Prout ” inaugurates the new number with an ode to 
the author of Vanity Fair—an extraordinary feat of dexterity in 
thyming. Sir John Burgoyne contributes a paper on ‘‘ Our Volun- 
teers,” which we have discussed amid ‘the Topies of the Day.” 
Under the head of “‘ A Man of Letters of the Last Generation’ 
is a biographical sketch of Leigh Hunt, exhibiting the man him- 
self in connexion with his writings and the work that he has 
done in polities and literature. 

‘The Search for Sir John Franklin,” is related by an oflicer of 
the Fox ; a gentleman whose position and natural abilities pe- 
culiarly fit him to tell the story. The article is nearly a tran- 
script of his journal, with the omission of purely professional de- 
tails, records of instrumental observations, Ke. ; and is therefore 
a complete chronicle of the expedition, its vicissitudes and its re- 
sults. It is quite unpretending in manner, but impressive by 
virtue of its manifest reality. Read the account at page 105 of 
what the voyagers felt when the sun returned to them, and they 
heard again the sound of rippling water, after they had passed 
three months in silence and darkness, living like hibernating 
animals in a burrow; for the ship, as usual in such cases, was 
converted into a burrow, being cased and covered over with snow 
to prevent the escape of heat. Note particularly at page 105 the 
striking comparison of “ three months in the coal cellar, with an 
underground passage into the icehouse.”” The author is earnest 
in asserting that the honour of having discovered the north-west 
passage belongs to Franklin and his companions, and not to Cap- 
tain M‘Clure, to whom it is commonly assigned. That gallant 
officer may rest contented with his own well founded claims to 
distinction ; there is no need that he should be to Franklin 
what Americus Vesputius was to Columbus. 

Next comes a gentle poem on “ The First Morning of 1860,” 
by a fair hand endowed with the gift of verse. 

The number closes with a preface, for such is really the 
function of ‘The Roundabout Papers, No. 1,”—preface of a 


whose authorships it more or less distinctly indicates, amid some 
of Thackeray’s gently satirical discourse on novel reading, its 
uses and abuses. This number of the ‘‘ Roundabout ” contains 
rather an interesting biographical confession. Thackeray, wander- 
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ing in the little old town Coire or Chur, in the Grisons, ‘ where 
lies buried that very ancient British King, saint, and martyr, 
Lueius, who founded the church of St. Peter, which stands oppo- 
site the house No. 65, Cornhill,” sees, lazily reading on the 
bridge a boy,—‘‘a lazy, not very clean, good-for-nothing, sen- 
sible boy,” who is perusing—not Livy or the Greek Grammar— 
but a novel. 

“Tt was D’Artagnan locking up General Monk in a box, or almost suc- 
ceeding in keeping Charles the First’s head on. It was the prisoner of the 
Chateau d’If cutting himself out of the sack fifty feet under water (I men- 
tion the novels I like best myself—novels without love or talking, or any 
of that sort of nonsense, but containing plenty of fighting, escaping, rob- 
bery, and rescuing)—cutting himself out of the sack, and swimming to the 
Island of Montecristo.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

At Mr. Murray's last trade sale nearly 8000 copies were subscribed for 
of Captain M‘Clintock’s Narrative or tur Discovery or Tur Farr or 
Sir Joun Frankwrw anp wis Companions, and of these Mr. Mudie took 
3000 for his Library. This being so, what more need we do at present 
than announce the publication of a book so eagerly desired ? 

Magnificently adorned by the choicest efforts of the typographer, the 
engraver, and the bookbinder, is the book of Morai Emniems, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co. ; and the text and the designs are 
worthy of the skill and the richness of material which have been sump- 
tuously expended on their production. The text is from two sources, 
the principal one being the voluminous collections and writings of D, 
Jacob Cats, the eminent Dutch jurisconsult, statesman, and poct, whose 
long life of ecighty-three years began nearly with the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. From these a copious selection, made with care and 
taste, has been rendered into English with great spirit by the editor, 
Mr. Pigot, who has added to it illustrative passages from English and 
other authors, and the whole of the exceedingly rare and curious poems 
and emblems of Cats’s contemporary, the pious Scot, Robert Farlie, 
published in London under the title of *“ Lychnocausia” in 1638, The 
engravings are copied from Adrian Van de Venne’s designs for the illus- 
tration of the Dutch folio edition of Cats’s works—designs of which Sir 
William Beechy says, in his Life of Reynolds, that they formed Sir 
Joshua's richest store in his youth, and that he made careful copies of 
them. 

Mr. Kohl, the eminent 
pictures of Russian life have 


German traveller, whose minute and lively 
obtained such extensive popularity in this 





country, has published a very successful work in Germany, containing | 
the results of his residence among the Ojibbeway Indians on the Shores 


of Lake Superior. He designed it as a ** Contribution to the Knowledge 
of Indian Character,” and by those who are acquainted with the mode 
in which Mr. Kohl has worked out a kindred purpose in other lands, it 
may well be supposed that he has surpassed all preceding writers in ful- 
ness and closeness of detail respecting the traditions, manners, customs, 
and general conditions of the tribe he chose as the special subject of his 
study. To Englishmen the copiousness of the German work might even 
appear excessive, for it repeats much that is known to them from other 


sources. For this reason the English translator has thought it advisable 


to omit portions of the original, while carefully retaining the novel facts | 
and anecdotes collected by its author; and, as the translation has been | 


executed under the immediate supervision of Mr. Kohl, it may be pre- 
sumed that the pruning-knife has heen discreetly used, The title of the 
English version is Krvcm1-Gamr 
the two mysterious words in the first clause being the Indian equivalent 
for the * big water,”’ which is named in the second clause, 

Fixty-six Exrosrrory Lecrures on Sr. Pavi's Eristies ro THe 
CortntimAans, by the late Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, will 
prove acceptable to all who are capable of appreciating the life and 
teaching of that most pure-hearted and high-tioughted man. Simple 
eloquence, a happy power of illustration, and the broad human qualities 
that led him to discourse in the pulpit of social questions, topics of na- 
tional policy, and the morals of every day life, are his praiseworthy cha- 
racteristics. The “ Lectures” now before us are a reproduction of those 
extemporancously delivered by Mr. Robertson, partly from his own 
manuscripts, partly from short-hand notes of others. The series ‘is, 
therefore, necessarily somewhat fragmentary in its character.” Though 
dealing specially with “a great varicty of questions in Christian casuis- 
try,” these Lectures are generally expository of the whole range of 
Christian principles.” The closing Lecture of the series, ‘* Finally, bre- 
thren, farewell,” was the last ever heard from this gifted preacher by 
the congregation of Trinity Chapel. 

Tur Drvine Lire tx Man is an informal series of discourses, four- 
teen in number, by Mr. James Baldwin Brown, apparently a noncon- 
formist minister. The first sermon is entitled ‘‘ The Paradise Lost of the 
Bible ;” the last has for its subject that Paradise Regained. The inter- 
mediate sermons treat of the itedemption, Education, Discipline, and 
Duty of the Christian, and are intended to cast some little light “ on the 
orderly development of God's great purpose in man and in mankind.” 
Mr. Brown has adopted a somewhat free and unconventional method of 
exposition. He has, at least, the ordinary culture of the day, and sym- 
pathizes with what is true, or fair, or great, in life, in science, and in art. 
Occasionally we would prune away some of the exuberances of his rhe- 
toric; but we cannot deny that he has often a sober eloquence very un- 
usual in a pulpit orator. His appreciation of excellence is subtile, and 
his range of thought expansive and uncommon. Speaking of the heroes 
and gods of Greek and Roman paganism, he says: ‘Their most com- 
plete myths record cycles of Divine toil. Hercules is the toiling, suffer- 
ing, conquering god incarnate; while Prometheus ventures into the 
inner heavenly sanctuaries to bring forth fire—the symbol of vital spirit- 
ual foree—for the quickening of man. And if he won at the cost of his 
own agony, we recognize with reverence how in the heathen mind God 
was shaping some prophetic image of the true redemption.” 

Books. 
The Voyage of the * Fox” in the Arctic Seas. 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. 
R.N., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 


Yoral Emblems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Ages and Na- 
tions, from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie. With Hlustrations freely ren- 


\ Narrative of the Discovery of 
By Captain M‘Clintock, 


Wanprnrincs rounp Lakr Surertor; | 
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dered from Designs found in their Works, by John Leighton, F.S.A. The 
whole translated and edited, with additions, by Richard Pigot. 

Kitchi-Gami, Wanderings round Lake Superior. By J.G. Kohl. 

Rural Life in Bengal; Ulustrative of Anglo-Saxon Suburban Life; more 
particularly in connexion with the Planter and Peasantry, &e. Letters from 
an Artist in India to his Sisters in England. By the Author of “ Anglo- 
Indian Domestic Life,” &ce. Illustrated with one hundred and sixty-six 
Engravings. 

The Old Jewry ; a Tragedy in Five Acts. By John Henry Keane. 

Liberty Hall, Oren, By W. Winwood Reade. In three volumes, 

The Gordian Knot ; a Story of Good and Evil. By Shirley Brooks. Witk Il- 
lustrations by John Tenniel. 

Pictures of Sporting Life and Character. 
volumes, 

Travellers’ Tales Retold, By Theta, 

A New Sentimental Journey. By Charles Allston Collins, With a Frontispiece 
ou Steel by the Author, 

Three Mouth’s Rest at Pau, inthe Winter and Spring of 1859. By John Altrayd 
Wittitterly. 

Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies. By Charles Buxton, M.A., 
M.P. 


By Lord William Lennox. in two 


For the Young. 
By Josiah Wright, M.A. 


Litile Estella ; and other Fairy Tales. 

David, King of Isvacl. Yeadings for the Young. 
With Six Ilustrations. 

The Christmas Week; a Clivistmas Story by the Rev, Henry Christmas, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 

The Old Coalpit ; or the Adventures of Richard Boothby in search of his own 
way. A Story for Boys. By E. J, May. 

Round the Jvorld: a Tale for Boys. By W. 1H. G. Kingston. 

The lastructive Pieture Book: Lessons from the Geographical Distribution 
of Animals ; or the natural History of the Quadrupeds whica characterize 
the principal divisions of the Globe, By M.H.II.1. 

Riddles and Jokes: a complete collection of Riddles, Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Words Transposed, Acting Charades, Acting Proverbs, Puzzles, and 
Jokes. By Edmund Russell, Mlustrated by M*Connell and Harvey. 

Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used in Building and 
other Useful Arts; and Scientific Manual of Words and Phrases in the 
Higher Branches of Knowledge; containing upwards of five thousand words 
not generally to be found in the English and Urdu Dictionaries, By Captain 
H. G. Raveity, $d Regiment Bombay N.1. 

An Elementary Praxis of Greek Composition, Adapted to the Use of Begin- 
ners. By the Rev. J. K. Major, D.D., Head Master of King's College School, 
London. 

Graceful Riding ; «a Pocket Manual for Equestrians, By 8. C. Waite, Esq. 

A Century of Fables in Verse ; for the most part Paraphrased or Imitated from 
various Languages. By W. R, Evans. 

A Life Struggle. Wy Miss Pardee. In two volumes. 

or, the New World. A Poem. 

of Refuge ; wot * Dangerous Decoys,” * 
By Fred, KR. A, Glover, M.A. 

New Eprrions. 

By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


By Britannicus. 
Ship Traps,” nor “* Wrecking 


Columbus; 
Harbour 

Pools.” 
Illustrated from Drawings by 


The Prairie; a Tale. 
Fr. O. C, Darley. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

We have to correct an error in our last issue. Baron Bunsen’s 
“ Egypt's Place in Universal History” will be published not by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, but by Messrs. Longman and Co, 

On the 7th of next month the first number of a new weekly paper will 
appear, entitled the Army and Navy Gazette. The editor is Mr. W. B. 
Russell. This journal is to be devoted to the discussion of questions re- 
lating to the military services and national defences, and the diffusion of 
authentic information upon these subjects. 

Miss Agnes Strickland, author of the ‘“* Queens of England,” is pre- 
paring for the press a new volume of biographical sketches, entitled 


| * Old Friends and new Acquaintances,” to be published by Messrs. 


| the title, 


Burton and Co, 

The promised work on the Collier-folio Shakspeare by Mr. N. E. 8, 
A. Hamilton, is now announced as forthcoming by Mr. Bentley, under 
“An Inquiry into Modern Additions to Shaksperian Lite- 
rature.”’ 

It is stated that Mr. Layard has returned from his Italian journey, 
during which he has gathered the materials for a pamphlet on the po- 


| litical state of the Peninsula, which he intends publishing forthwith. 





A contribution to the volunteer movement, from the pen of the 
teverend Fr. Maurice, is promised by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., under 
the title, ‘‘ War, how to prepare ourselves for it.” 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., in addition to their former lists of new 
works, announce a “ Life of Schleiermacher,” to be published in the first 
week of the new year. 

Mr. J. H. James, of the Middle Temple, is preparing for the press a 
volume of ‘‘ Memorials of Chiswick and Hammersmith: Poetic, His- 
toric, Epitaphian, and Heraldic.” The work is to be published by Mr. 
W. Johnson, St. Martin's Lane. 

Mr. William Howitt has undertaken to write a continuation of “ Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated History of England,” from the accession of George III. 
to the present time. A faithful narrative of this important period of his- 
tory, from the pen of so able a writer as Mr, Howitt, will excite no little 
interest among the reading classes generally. 

Arthur Young's well-known French Journey, is now for the first time 
announced in a French dress, by Guillaumin and Co., Paris, under the 
title “‘ Voyage en France pendant le Années 1787, 88 et 89.” 

The Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio’s expected pamphlet “ La Politique 
et le droit chrétien, au point de vue de la question Italienne,”” was pub- 
lished simultaneously in Paris and Turin, on Tuesday last. The 
pamphlet attempts to show that though the manners and morals of 
civilized nations have become Christian, their political systems are still 
Heathenish, and that this is the main cause of all modern insurrections, 
wars, and revolutions. 

The political correspondence of the Count de Chambord, otherwise 
Henri_V., is announced by M. Deeq, Brussels. The book, described as 
an “ Etude politique,” is to consist of letters written between the years 
1841—1859. 

Messrs. Firmin Didot, fréres, announce a “ Bibliothéque des Mémoires 
relatif 4 l'Histoire de France,” with introduction, notes, and annota- 
tions, by M. F. Barritre. The work is to include many scarce and ex- 
pensive publications, not generally attainable by historical students. 

Under the strange title of “Ombres et Vieux Murs" (Shadows and 
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erat ‘through Poulet-Malassis and Co., a kind of historical skeich- 
k, containing glimpses of Paris Past and Present. 

* Schweighauser, Basel, has published “La Rome des Papes, son 
origine, ses Phases successives, ses Mocurs intimes, son Gouvernement, 
et son System administratif.”. The work is in three volumes, and stated 
to be a translation from an unpublished Italian manuscript, written by 
“Un Ancien Membre de la Constituante Romaine.” 

The fourth and last volume of the “ Life of Mozart,” by Otto Jahn, 
has appeared at Leipzig. The volume contains the last ten years of the 
great maestro, from 1781 to 1791. 

A series of ‘ Biographical Sketches of eminent natives of Switzer- 
land,” by Dr. R. Wolf, has been published by Ovell and Co., Zurich, in 
two volumes, containing some forty memoirs. 

The author of the pamphlet on “ Revolutionary Despots,”’ generally 
supposed here in England to be the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, but who is 
known to be the Assessor Fischel, at Berlin, has published ‘another little 
work entitled “The Mission of Prussia in Germany.” 

A new volume of Signor Romanino’s great “‘ Ilistory of Venice,” based 
on original researches in the archives of the city, has just appeared at 
Padua. It treats of the annals of the Republic from 1700 till 1763. 

The Independence Belge asserts that a paper recently founded at Malta, 
called J? Monitore Maltese, and edited by a gentleman allied to the family 
of Pio Nono, has just been suppressed by order of the Governor, and the | 
editor banished from the Island. 

Three Spanish journals, FE? Estado, El Leon Espatiol, and El Cou- 
ciliador, have been melted together into one great newspaper of * Eng- 
lish size,” entitled E/ Horizonte, which is henceforth to be the great organ 
of the Liberal party in Spain. 


MacIan or Skyx.—But my chief delight here is my friend and 
Ife was a soldier in his youth: is now very old 
ninety and odd, I should say. He would strike one with a sense of strange- 
ness in a city, and among men of the present generation. Here, however, 
he creates no surprise ; he is a natural product of the region, like the red 
heather, or the bed of the dried torrent. He is a master of legendary lore. 
He knows the history of every considerable family in the isl: und; he cireu- 
lates like sap through every genealogical tree; he is an enthusiast in Gaclie 
poetry, and is fond of reciting compositions of native bards, his eves lighted 
up, and his tongue moving g glibly over the rugged clots of consonants. He 
has a servant eunning upon the pipes, and, dwelling there for a week, I 
heard Ronald often wandering near the house, solacing himse! lf with their 
music; now a plaintive lov e-song ry, now acoronach for chieftain borne to 
his grave, now a battle march, the ‘notes of whic! h, melancholy and monoto- 
nous at first, would all at once soar into a higher strain, and then hurry 
and madden as beating time to the footsteps of the che urging clan. Iam the 
fool of association; and the tree under which a king has rested, the stone 
in which a banner was planted on the morning of some victorious or disas- 
trous day, the house in which some great man first saw the light, are to me 
the sacredest things. This slight grey, keen-eyed man—the s -abbard sore ly 
frayed now, the blade sharp and brizht as ever—gives me a thrill like an 
old coin with its half-obliterated efligy, a Druid stone on a moor, a stain of 
blood on the floor of a palace. He stands before me a living figure, and 
history groups itself behind by way of background. Le sits at the same 
board with me, and yet he lifted Moore at Corunna, and saw the gallant 
dying eyes flash up with their last pleasure when the Highlanders e sh: arged 
past. He lay down to sleep in the light of Wellington's wateh-fires in the 
gorges, of the piny Pyrenees; around him roared the death thunders of 

aterloo. ‘There is a certain awfulness about very old men; they are 
amongst us, but not of us. They crop out of the living soil and herbage of 
today, like rocky strata bearing marks of the glacier or the wave. Their 
roots strike dee er than ours, ‘and they draw sustenance from an eariier 
layer of soil, They are lonely amongst the young; they cannot form new 
friendships, and are willing toebe gone. They fecl the “ sublime attrae- 
tions of the grave ;”’ for the soil of churchy: ards onee flashed kind eyes on 
them, heard with them the chimes at midnight, sang and clashe d the 
brimming goblet with them; andthe present Tom and Harry are as nothing 
to the Tom and H: arry that swaggered about and toasted the reigning 
belles seventy years ago. We are accustomed to lament the shortness of 
life ; but it is wonderful how long it is notwithstanding. Often a single life, 
like a summer twilight, connects two historie days. Count back four lives, 
and King Charles is kneeling on the scaffold at Whitehall. To hear Mac 
Ian speak, one could not help thinking in this way. Ina short run across 
the mainland with him this summer, we reached Culloden Moor. The old 
gentleman, with a mournful air—for he is a great Jacobite, and wears the 
prince’s hair in a ring—pointed out the burial-grounds of the clans, Struck 
with his manner, I inquired how he came to know their red resting-places. 
As if hurt, he drew himself up, laid his hand on my shoulder, saying, 
** Those who put them in told me.”’ Tleavens, how a century and odd 
years collapsed, and the bloody field,—the battle smoke not yet cleared 
away, and where Cumberland’s artillery told the clansmen sleeping in 
thickest swathes,—unrolled itself from the horizon down to my very feet! 
For a whole evening he will sit and speak of his London life ; and I cannot 
help contrasting the young officer, who trod Bond Street with powder in his 
hair at the end of last century, with the old man living in the shadow of 
Blavin now.” —A/exander Sinith in Mac millan’s Magazine. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, DECEMBER 20. 


Mr. 
neighbour, Mr. Mac Ian. 





Bankrupts.—Rovserr Wavron Feast and Henry Feast, Victoria Road, Lower 
Road, Islington, cilmen—Rowerr Dartyy, Diss, Norfolk, grocer—Isaac Tuomas 
Prreixs, Dudley, Worcestershire, iron-merchant—Ricuarp Casrir, Wantage, 


Berkshire, cattle-dealer. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, D! 
Bankrupts.—Caartrs Mustox, Red Lion Street, Cl 








EMBER 23. 
kenwell, watchease-maker 





—Josern Bensamin Larcurorp, late of Regent Stre hosier—Tuomis Buss, 
Market Harborough, chemist—Samvet Masoy, Basford, Nottinghamshire, lace- 
maker—Jonn Cartwricnt, Nottingham, innkeeper—Eniz; Parry, Liverpool, 


timber-dealer, 


PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing —— 
Seturd Mon ndey vy. Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs, 













! 
$ per Cent Consols.......... . shut — } | = 
Ditto for Account .. ‘ 958 exd 95) | 5) oi | 
3 per Cents Reduced .. 953 oy | 959 | {| 93} 5 
New 3 per Cents ...... 953 | 958 | 993 95 
Long Annuities .| shut -— i—_—-ft— 
Annuities 1885 . t— iT 173 —— | 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . -— — | 828 «6| «62273 
India Stock, 10) per Cent shut -- — |---| | 
Exchequer Bilis, 14d. ast diey a2 ; 32 | 3 31 29 | 





Exchequer Bonds, 185. ‘ 
Tndia Bonds 4 per ME eka ccnnxcsccs 


SS 4 





SPECTATOR. 


Old Walls), M. Auguste Vitu, one of the editors of | the Den, has j just | 


| December 24, 1859. 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian. —— , French .. aa --4)p.Ct — 
Belgian ice 99 | Mexican . i 228 
Ditte ...0 66} Peruvian ..... Ai 92 
Brazilian.... 102 | Portuguese 1853 a= 464 

—— | Russian ....... 5 =— — 
Chilian.., 10s =| Sardinian 5 — 85 
Danish .. on | Spanish .........++ 3— 45% 
st Ditto New Deferred ......3 — 334 
663 Ditto Passive ...... . le} 
ae 19! Turkish... — 77 
—_— Venezuela - 2 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.’ 
Raitwave— » Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter.........++++ 103 Australasian ......-ccssseeeeess $2 
| 933 British North American,... ao 
Chesterand Holyhead . 505 ns Ae —- 
Eastern Counties.. ' 58; Colonial -- 
Edinburgh and Glasg ee 82 | Commercial of London ......... 19} 
Glasgow and South-Western —_— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd iv} 
1064 London ......0eeeee0+ 50} 
Great South. and West. Ireland il2 London and County 32} 
Great Western...........eee00: | 69 | Lendon Chrtd Bnk. of Australia 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshi ool 99} London Joint Stock............ 323 
Lancaster and Carlisle 203% London and Westminster 56 
London, Brighton & South Coast 1143 | National Bank. 60} 
London and Black wa! ieee 65 | National Provincial. — 
London and North- We sees 97] | New South Wales... $5} 
London and South Western... .; 975 | Oriental ........ 394 
Manchester, Shefic!d,& Lincoln 38 Ottoman ..........+ 18 
OS eer 108} Provincial of Ireland — 
Midland Great Western Ireland —_— South Australia..... 31 
North British... danhecece 62 | Union of Australia .. 504 
North-Eastern— Union of London.. 293 
North-Eastern— York Unity ...ceccccccesevcccccsecess -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton Docxs— 
Scottish Central ... East and West India ........++. —_- 
Scottish Midland London ........+ 664 
South Eastern St Katherine . 75 

Eastern of Fr —_— r _—- 

East Indian ' 103} 

Geelong and Melbou — r 32} 

Grand Trunk of Car 41) British American Land ees a 

Great Indl an Peninsr — 11} Camads ccccccscvecesescee ee 110 

Great Western of Canada ... 13} | Crystal Palace corecesese 1§ 

Paris and LYOMS ..ccceceees *. —_— Electric Telegraph ..., eeee 1064 

Mines— General Steam.... -— 
MastraliaR., .cvcccscsescevcceces -— London Discount. 4h 
Brazilian Imperial... -— Ni ational Discount. 44 
Ditto St. John del R i9 Peninsular and Oriental Ste 79 
Cobre Copper... is} Royal Mail Steam Sik 





Khymney Iro South Australian 







BANK OF ENGL 

An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victo 
on Wednesday the 21th day of De 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


. 
ap.32, forthe weekending 
ember 1859. 





Notesisqued cccvccccceccesse £30,757 625 Government Debt..... ° ~.£11,015,100 
Other Secuvities..... + 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ++ 16,282,625 

Silver Bullion....... eeeeeeene = 


£30,757,625 





25 «Ci! 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Eeenensnene Gs pital... conn 553,000 Government Securities(inclu 
3,148 





ROSS .nccrccccccsecese 926 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,925,157 
Public Dep: »sits* Other Securitices........+. e6ee 19, $86 996 
Dther Deposits .....eceeeeee . 2, 


even Daysand other Bills , 





£41,343,283 


£41,343,283 














* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div, Acct, 
BULLION Per oz. METALS. Per ton 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | Copper. Brit.eakes £112 0 6 ., £9 © 0 

Mexican Dollars - 3; Iron, Welsh Kar 615 0 7 5 0 

i BPS cccccccccccece - 095 > .2315 0 245 0 

Silverin Bars, Standard........ 052 Steel, Swedish Keg. 19 0 0 000 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dee. 23. 

ee . ‘ ‘ 

Wheat,R. 0. tod? Fine ..... Fine...... 68to73 Indian Corn. 34 to 35 

Fine. 7—19 Foreign,R. Peas, Hog... Oats, Feed.. 21— 23 

a a, New. sy ~-44 White F Maple .... Fine 24— 26 

—46 | Rye ...... White Poland 23—25 

w nite ‘old tim i9 Barley Blue ...... 0 Fine . 25—27 

seseee — 52 Malting .. 33 — 42 > Beans, Ticks 33 — 37 Potato 28— 30 

ves covcee one Malt, Ord... 58—63 Harrow... 39—46 Fine 31— 32 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 













For the Week ending Dec, 17 Per Qr —y ee “ones and Wales. 
8a. |] Rye .. 30s. Of. Wheat .. Rye ld, 
1 Beans. 41 0 Rarley .... 35 i" Beans. 0 
9 Peas ...2.-. 38 9 Oats ...... 21 9 ' Peas.. u 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made ....+... +.-per sack pong to 46s Butter—Dest Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 
BECONAS ..cccccccccccccccccccce — 37 Carlow, 6/. Os. to G/. 2s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship “4 Bacon, Irish .......+++- per cwt. 58s. — 60s 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 3 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.+. 76 — 84 
American .. per barrel 27 Derby, pale . 
Camadian ...,.ececeseeeees _ 28 — York 





Bread, 54d. to Tha. the 41d. loaf. 


Eggs, French, eee 0, 9s. Od. to 13s. 6a. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
































NEWGATE ms panne" CaTIL® MARKET.* Heap oF CaTtie at THE 
s. a s. d. s. ad. s. d. s. d. CATTLE-MARKPET. 

Reef... 3 0 to 3 4 to4 0 .... 4 Oto4 Sto5 O — Thursday. 

Mutton 3 2—310—4 2 .... 4 4-5 0-5 4 Beasts.. . 920 

Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 - 4 4—4 8—5 2) Sheep. "120 2,350 

Pork... 3 O0O—4 4—4 8 44—-4 6-4 _ Calves.. 198 26 

Lamb. 0 0—-0 0—0 0 .... 0 O0—00—0 Pigs... 240 .... 130 

° To sink the offal, jreek. 
HOPS. woo 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 63s. to &6s. | Down Tegs ......+++ 

Mid and East Kentditto..... 84 — 147 Half-bred Wethers. 

Sussex ditto.......+.++. + 60 — 76 Leicester Fleeces . 

Farnham ditto. <« Ow @ Combing Skins .......+.+00+ 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 

SMitTHPIEL>. v ComBrRiann. 

Hay, Good ...es00+. 75s. to 78#.. 80s. to 0s 
Inferior h — 60 65 — 74 
New ..+- o — 0 o— oO 
Clover ....... 99 — 100 9 — 105 
Whea t Straw 24 — 30 30 — 34 

“GROCERIES | MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2%. °d. to 3+. 30 Rum. pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congow, fine ......eee0+ 2 i =—2 4 dy, Rest Rr ands cocoon BO = D8 D 
Pckoe, flowery ......... $ o-—6 0 Cotton, N Orleans.perib. 6 5 — O §&} 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....perewt.40 6 — 41 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d. to 96s.0¢d.. Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary s. Od. to 55s. Od | Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.59 6 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in 66s. Od. to S5«, Od 6— 6 06 

Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina.. 0s. 0d. to 25s. 6d4.| Rape Oil 0 —37 6 

Sugar, Muscovado average... 0s Od o— 00 

West IndiaMolasses.... 138. 0d.to 17s. 0¢ | Linseed Oil....... . 6 —27 9 

POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil, ° . o—43 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 95s.toll0s.| Palm O91... .......eee eee 4640— 0 06 

oe . | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .185 0 — 0 0 
York Regents 42 | Coals Hetton -20 0 — 06 0 
Scotch .. sceesserecceesere 10 139 Tees . cee. 00-00 
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(VaR! STMAS5 HOLIDAYS, 
The SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, wit 
British Pictares, presente d by Me “ssrs. Shee pshan! ‘ 
Turner, Jacod Bell and others, together with the 

nd female stude uts wil! be OPEN FRE " 
and evening (7 till 10) from 26th December, to 
the Sd January, b rth inclusive 


youn B. GOUGH WILL DE aL 
yo ag in EXETER HALL, on M ‘ I)r 
1 ’ _Doors ope n at 7 o'ck ¢ 
HORTICULTURAL GARDEN at 
—The COUNCIL of the 11oOk 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY give noti that the Felt 
the Society and their friends having already offered the ( 1 
~ ge money on D ature loan than the Council ant 

» will be required, the Debenture List has been clos 
The List for Donat ions eat Life Membership is still opr 


SOCLETY,.— 
PHOTOGRAPHS Wit 
Gallery of the Society of 
All works ia 


xe Gallery, fr 




















aa 


KENSINGTON GORE 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
THE EXHIBITION O}1 
OPEN carly in Jaxnrvany, at the 
Painters in Wate Colours 5, 
tended f ! ' 
of expensi 


(VBYS 


COMMEN 
















PAL. ‘E—GREAT 
LISTMAS FESTIVAL, 
G MONDAY, DECEMBER 26th, 








AND CONTINUED DAILY DURING THE HOLIDAY 
The entire building lichted and warm It m t 
perature with a continucd round of attractions and 1 





ments from morning till ni 
Among these will be found 
Feast of Lanterns, with stalls sp 


The Great Fancy Fair 
oe tup inthe N 





and Great Transept decorated —Christinas Tree—Duaily ¢ 
cert, with the patrioti Riflemaa’s Ma oh the highty 1 
lar Campbell Minstre hantrill Family—C omp! 






Ballet Troupe—Th 
Sinclair, the Gr 
his farm yard 
Decorations « 
melas in bloor 
of the Pine Art 
lace—the Di 
ures by Mr. J 
tions by Me ssrs 





Inimitable, with 
with the Evergr 
ains in play—the 
—th Pictur Nery—ihe varied attractioa 
and other collections within t 
ewly Dlustrated | 


torial Repres 





a 








solving Views 








ubra—the Grot " 
dows and Screen in the Great 
Centre Tra I —th Juvenile Re tfions—Punchi ' 
and all sorts of « Mections of Toys—terminating wit 


delightful INumir ate d Fromenade—must render the Pa 
the resort of all holids 
Th muscmne nts under the direction of Mr. Nelson I 








antic Christmas Tree by Mr. T. F. Trebeck 
reat Holida the doors will be open a 





iv Admission, One Shillin ‘ 


HE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 4 and 5, 
King W ’ ° City . “ 

our Establishn n BR OV nf ; 
NESS on the MONDAY after CILAISTMAS DAY 

Dee. 10, 155 RIDGWAY & ¢ 


PENS ATCHES. 
ee , 





ON’S W 


fin an 1'—Vo iP 
GOLD, 4tol iuinea SILVER, 2 to 50 Guince 
Send two stamos f rn wis Te at “ 
Pawraters. Watches 1t to all partsof the Worl Pp 
post. , 
30nd 2, DGATE WINT., 1 1. Ee 


ifLD PATENT STARCH 


ty STAR I veed in 
\ LAUND! 


|™ PORTANT NOTICE — 
GLENI 











MER MAJ ry’s ‘ 
And as som ’ ciples Part ‘ ow oak ! 
ing for Sale an imitation of the 

GLUENVIELD rar 
we hereby « rw ¢ me t 
purcha . vat the word GLENFI >i ’ 
Packet,to which is Pelony 





Worn POON and CO., Gra ’ ud Tony s. 
HE SALRING CHANDELIE!? 
SLIDING ATLAS IN") 


HUG 3°S PATENT 








GATING © MANDELIEWS ul accidents by GAS 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE This Chandmier infor t 
wh te houschol i—likea shrill railevay whist! { 
an es { sos pla sequently uo a 









Hatton Garden; and to be obtained o 


i te. 


Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, and How to Ruy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 

















»y 300 Engravings (gratis), and pos 

«, City Furniture Warchouses, 9! 

G vods carriage-free toftth 

kinpdoun Note our 15 Room ed in 
Velvet or Damask tt y post. Inspection invited 
NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETIL— 

L Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 





an ENTIRELY ai 
ri 1 





wires, or ligatures y 
teeth as not to be distinguished from th 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be nd sup . 

method does not require ° f roots, or any 
painful operation, ar 
are loose, and is guarante 
tication. Decny 
tication. 52 











2 INGIES 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold a ” 
IGHT-BROWN CoD L ny & R OIL, 
4d Administered with the greatest succ 
CONSUMPTION, BRON TIS, COUGHS, PHEUMATISM, GovT 
NEURALGIA, GENTRAL DFBILITY, 
RICKETS, INFANT! VASTING AND ALL SC ROPULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Is incomparably superior to everyother kind. The recorded 
investigations of numbericss eminent British and Por 
medieal practitioners have placed beyond the reach of 
the fact that no invalid can possibly rez ul benefits 
of Cod Liver Ojl, does not take de Jongh’'s cele- 
heated pare Light i wa Oil, 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCHE, Esq., M.D., 
Physician to H.KN.H. the Duke of Saxe-Cobure and Gotha 

Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 

&e., &e. 

“ Thave frequentiy tested your Cod Liver Oi!, and so im 
pressed am I with its superiority that | invariably pr 
it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I ar 
commending a ne article, and net a mannf 
compound, in which the efficacy of this iavaluable m 
is destroyed.’ - 

Sold onty in Iwernarat Half-pints, 2*. 6¢d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Joxou's stamp 
and signature, wituo NONE CAN PoOSSIDLY BE 
sexuine, by resp state Chemists. 





ss in cases of 





DIST ASS 











~ecrib 














London, W.C. 


ent Post 


ANSAR, HARFOR D, ‘and Oo. 77, STRAND, 
*,° A Pamphlet on (1 i Liver O11, with cases of 
Pree on application te Dr ue Jarah 











THE PECTATOR. 


Tue LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 


and LIFE INSt RANCE COMPANY. 


Established Us 
Oftices—No. 1, Dale Street, Live a 
Poultry, London 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited 
INVESTED FUNDS 


and 20 and 21 





eve «++ £1,156,035 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
Year Fire Premiums Life Premiums. Invested I ts 
Isis - 35,472 19819 wccces a8 OD 
1853...... 113,612 19,128 ° ee G2),HOS 
1858 » OBR 6BR cosee 1,1) , 
INCOME ex = £1504 
x i CHRISTMAS DAY should b 
wed} January 
SWINTON BOULT, Seerctary to the Co ny 
r ’ Te woyr aan hd 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
i, PRINCES STRERT, EDINBURGH 67, SACKVILLE 
STREET, DUBLIN 
In rated by Royal ¢ t wd Act ¢ 
1899 
New Assurances during the past yea £3774 9 


emiums ..... ° ° 12,565 18 8 
ptennial in- | 
‘ 


Yielding in New Pr 
Protit realize 
vestigation eevcece eterere . 
Bonas declare loft rT "Ss percent per annum on every policy 
»ypened prior to BeGember 3st 1858, 

> Promiams received in 1859......-+.+0++ £31 


dsince the last s« . 
136,629 590 


LONDON BOARD 









































1 Borradaile, Esq Req 
vmnell, Feq ae 
Kaowles, Esq. Q.( :P 
A sxaNpdea D s 4 
Prosp nses po 1 at 
he Office, 4, NEW hy KY, 
INDON, I 
LLIANCE BR RITISH and FOR 
ri LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Bartholomew La 1 1, EA 
sts ' lea 
Branch Ofices: BAinburgh, 1 vich, and Bury St. Edusunds 
Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Stertin 
x Jeut—Sir Mo Montefior Bart 
James Alexan J Irving, Re 
( les ¢ s won Lucas, I 
; facnachten, I 
‘ i Thomas Masterman, Esq 
bs J M. Moe t Psy 
1 $ 2 , itd} 
' <Fl sq ‘ i sild, Esq 
‘ Esq M 
vill ! Oswald Smith, Req 
" G t Thomas Ch ! 
Jun I ' 
iti ASSURAN ’ 
‘ ty , ’ 
1 ! nium ‘ ! ’ + lower 
han th of many ‘ i re tabl 
Calilee 
Al ERVI ! ited Kingdo 
ur ! ttt ian TILLEY mr ‘ 
t fiViri i i ‘ ip ~po s 
BAS RANCES, 1 t t,a 
ted at e 
The AS ‘ > IPA 1 FIRE Y yer 
spect of p ‘ . mm 
for t > rena si nl of dis 
ttion 
FRANCIS A. ENGH Actuary wy 
1 RECEIPTS f t } -. 4 i il Is du 
s 4 f 1 uN h 
( ‘ 
PNVENTORS’ ASSISTANC 
A LIMPED —Capital ' 
pow to increase it to 10 ’ 
» lt ua J oviat i 
Und i me t \ ’ ritte 
appoi i? Sha 
i t ‘ ' 
F ' two 
" D i f s of not 
mt n ty da ce in 
' 
muel Hall, Esq., 19, King’s Ar Yard, City x- Directo 


and Chairman of the Midlaud Countics Railway 


Adam Stoker Mather, Esq., 22, Hollingworth Street, Barns 








bury 

phon Henry Crosswell, } s James's Street, Pic 

adilly 

a eva —Ransom verie, and Co., Pall Mall East 
s —(ranc, Sen yer, 23, Bedford Row, W.4 

N t itwell Harris 
orri AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 1,2 }, GOUGH STREET NORTH 





’ 
GRAYS INN ROAD, W 

AURIDGED PROSPECTUS 
The leading feature ofthis Company is, that it investi 
the merit of any invention submitted to it, by the 
scientific and practical men, sel 1 with special re 
their qualifications, astmpartialju Such inventions as 
are approved are patented or registere od and manufactured 
by th npany, for sale, ¢ sufficient to establish 
their value, without co r, who will share, 

: tits arising therefrom 

itions, the Managing Committec 
advantaceous terms 
Manufactory, 7 
made 















mm most 





extensive premises, containing a spactous 
vided with suitable plant, where models can be 
tried, and patented articles manufactured for sale 
ats, already arran red for, are now being so 
, at a nett profit of 39 per cent; while several 
z inventions are uader consideration 
s thus eau t tt Directors in 
recommending the undertaking to the notice of small 
capitalists, as an investment well worthy their special con 
sideration 

That the large 1 
their designs, is a fact paten 
It is equally true that a ¢ tnumber of ca 
the judgment ant kind'y assistance of scientific 
cal men to render them productiv 
fit. It is incontrovertible that our national importance and 
wealth nav » been more promoted by inventors than by any 
f men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephenson 
hers scarcely less eminent, hay roduced an amount 
of wealth almost beyond calculation, U zh their inven- 


tions wer ecel Lat first with covlne and incredulity 














ss of inventors are wnable to carry out 
practical observers 
s only require 
mid practi 
public bene 











of immens 











In short, all the improvem f» r convenien and 
comfort, dating from a stat barbarity to one of high 
civilization, are but the cum its of inventive In 





genuits 

It must that a pa 
tent gives an exclusive trad of th 
world, and that this Company will poses in no common 
legree such advan ~s as will, on the aver x im 
mensely prodactive and ensure a divic fend that may sur 


be overlooked by the Sharehold 


with the customers 











all investors 


2 s, and full 
to be made, porsonally, or by letter, to 
the Offices, as above 






~etuses giving the 





fullest in 
the Seeretorr, at 
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LONDON ASSURAN( 
yal Exchange, 30th November, 1459 

The Cor ion of the London Assurance give notice to 
parties whose Lives are Assured in their Office, that no extra 
Vremium will be charged to them on joining any Volunteer 
Corps for service in the United Kingdom, and that all Poli 
cies will be paid in full where death ensues in consequence 


of such service 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary 


YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
4 COMPANY.—Tncorporated by Royal Charter, 1817 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the ¢ 
pany’s Agents. Apply * 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.c ILLIAM PURDY, Manager 











Lond m, December 1, vase 


RESERVE, FORCE of ROYAL 


VOLUNTEERS 


LEAVE POR LONG 
Voyaces exceeding Six Months 
VOLUNTEERS on the 
1.—The Leave is to be for one Ship, and for one Voyage only 
a time,and to be renewed for each Voyage. The 
Ports or Countries at which the Ship is to teuch must 
cified, or if any of these are not specified 
the Voyage must be limited by the Articles to Twelve 
Months 

2.—The Volanteer must have 
Days’ Drill for the Vear 
given 

3.—On an Emergeney the Reserve moy be called out for 

rvi at Home er Abroad. If the Volunteer is then 

abroad, he must, if summoned, join any of H.M.'s Ships 
broad ; under the same penalties, in case of refusal, a 
in case of refusal to join in the United Kingdom 

1.—The arrears of Retainer due will be paid on the Volun- 
teer’s return in the Ship for which Leave is given 

5.—The Admiralty reserve power to withhold this 
at any time on an Emergency the Volunteers are re 
quired for the defence of the Country. They also reserve 
power to withhold the Leave at the end of each Volun- 
teer’s first Five Years of Service, when he may, if he 
pleases, quit the For 


NAVAL 


VOYAGES—Special Leave for 
will be granted to ALL 
following conditions— 








completed his Twenty-Eight 
before the Leave will be 











6.—Subject to these Reservations, it is the intention of the 
Admiralty to grant Leave upon the above Conditions for 
the First Five Years of the Service of each Volunteer 
who joins the serve under the present Regulations 

AGE OF ADMISSION 
During the Year 1860 the Age of Admission will be extended 
from 35 to 40. 

For further Inf mation apply to a Shipping Master 

vard of 7 Whi ! 

Deen hh 18 


£6 6s. 3 


£3 3s. WHEATSTONE'S PATENT 


CONCERTINA, 48 Keys, full compass 
complete “ 4 
maduit Street, 





VHEATSTONE’S FIVE- 
OCTAVE HARMONIUM New Pa 
quality of tone 


i) Octaves liesewood, with Box 
STONE and Co., Inventors, 20, ¢ 
Street 


que 


Regent 


AND CHEAPEST TEAS 





it nda to be obtained of PHIL 
LIPS and CO., Tea M hants, 8, King William Stre t, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Se., 2s. Mid., os, and 4 rich 
Soncho Sd.. 38, Mid., and t Pure Coffees, Is., le. 2d, 
1 » le dd Is. Gd., and te. Sd Tea and Coff to the 


valuc of 40s. sent carriage free to any railway station or 

ket town in Raclend \ price current fr Sugars at 
market prices \ fr within eight miles 
{the Cit 


URI OVAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITS Woe -MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


el by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

ve invention in the curative treatment of 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
a soft ban lage being worn round the 
: po ver is supplied by the 
LEVER fitting with so 





body, while the requisit 
MOC-MAIN PAD and i 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep A descriptive cireular may be had, 
and the Truss (wl rannot fail to fit, forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ng sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE 
A Single Truss, 16s., 2 
; Double Truss, 31s. é 
An Umbilical Trass 


postage, Is 
Post-office orders to be made payable wo JOHN od HITE, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly 


7h AST {(C STOCKINGS NEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARTOOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
snd SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 


and inexpensive, and are drawn 
Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 















PICCADILLY 






; postage, Is. 
-. post . re ts . 





42s 
‘ and 52s 6d 


2 





ESS 
are porous, light in testare, 
amr an ordinary stocking 
Po re 

JOHN WHITE, MANCUPACTURER, 


Ro ON vOMY AND EXC ‘EL LENCE,— 
BE SES and SON, MERCHANT TAILORS, 

GENER ‘L Ol CFITTERS, & undertake to combine 
cconomy and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man 
ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 
firm in London or elsewhere. The vast scale on which their 
business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
traders with a less extensive list of customers would be 
utterly ruinous 

JUVENILES’ CLOTHING in every variety 

The BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 
qualities The most skilful English and foreign cutters are 
‘ re d, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly styles. 

large and well-asserted Stock of Hosiery, Drapery, 

ahaw! s, Mantles, Pi sses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes 

FE. Moses and Sow wish it to be particularly observed, that 
ifany article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, or 
the money returned without hesitation 

Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the history of British 
une, With rules for self-measurement, and lists of prices, 
tis, on application, or pest free 

FE. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are as follows :— 

LONDON.—Aldgate and Minories, opposite to Aldgate 
Church; New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street 


yu “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
of various materials, in all colours and shades This 
suit is particularly adapted for Walking, Riding, Travelling, 
and Business; and is universally acknowledged to be the 
suit ever introduced 


Pree ADILLY. 




















most comfortable and serviceable 
Price, from 35s. Tobe obtained oaly of E. MOSES AND 
SON, « rofthe Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford 


Street, corner of Hart Street 


HE GREAT EASTERN, An elegant 

ALMANACK, with a boautifully-executed Engraving 
of the “G Eastern,’ may be obtained gratis of q 
MOSES and (Co., Miaories and Aldgate, and New Oxford 
Street, corner of Hart Street 
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YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 


ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “‘ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin "and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 


7 : 

S W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, EB. OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and onial — embracing every variety of 
eabinet work, can tmanteaus, &c,, suited 
to all climates. Manufac sary, ° Silve rtown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 





















ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 
RENN ETT’S WATCH MANUFAC- 


TORY, 64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE. 





J. BENNETT, finding that ‘the whole of his present pre 
mises are re ne | for his WATCH and CLOCK BUSINESS, 
has secured the adjoining house » G1, Cheapside, or the 


JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Este ablishment, which 
will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an 
entirely new Stock of every description of Jewellery. " 
whole of the present Stock of CHAINS, BROOCHES, 
BRACELETS, &c., is now offered for sale at such a reduced 
price as will ensure its Clearance before the opening of the 
New Premises at Christm 8. 

SENNETI'S WATCH MANUPACTORY, 

6i and 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


Bilious Headache. These complaints may 
tered trifli but it must be borne in 
ple inattention and neglect they often 
Give early thought to a deranged 
»way’s Pills, rub his celebrated Ointment 








Indigestion, 
sometimes be 
mind that by 
end most scr 
stomach: take Hol 













over the pit of the stomach and liver, you will at once per 
ceive the change for the better in your digestion, spirits. 
appetite, sirength andenergy. The improvement, though it 


may be gradual, will be thorough and lasting. They | reserve 
from a recurrence of the ady Holloway’s Pills will be 
found to purify the blood, “ give he ulthy actionto every 
organ ; end his Ointment beneficially influences through the 
skin bot rfivial and deep structures 


Re NDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 

ond Cc HIMNES Y-PIECES —iheyer of the above are 

requested, before finally dee idin r, to visit WILLIAM 8, 

BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. y contain such an as- 
ut of PENDERS, STOVE RANGES, CHIMNEY, 
on 






i supe 









8, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONG 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for vari 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workma unship. 


Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
32. 15s. to 34/7. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s, to 
Rl. lzs.; Stecl Penders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
1/. 8s. to $0/.; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 4%. 4s. 

The BURTON end all other PATENT STOVES, 


radiating hearth-plates. 
(SUTLERY WARRANTED, The most 
J CUTLERY in the world, 


varied assortment of TABLE 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. %}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, l2s. 6¢. per dozen; desserts to match, I(s.; if 
to balance, 6¢. por dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s, to 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 
$38. ; if with silver ferrules, 10s, to 50s.; white bone table 
knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, ds. ; carvers, 28. 3d. per pair; 
black hora table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from is. each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and ofthe new plated fish carvers. 
> > ye SIT PQ" baa bb 
MHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

more than twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when PLATE! » patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and C»., is bey omparison the very best art next 
to sterling silver t can be employed as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin - 
guished from 1 real silve r. 

A small useful piate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 

st 































& Ss. a ‘. 
es—E 32s 36 ; 
— Sof Ses a2 @ 
== 8 eis 3 5 
aoe RS = ae 
£<.d. £:5.d. £s.d. £ 2.d. 
12 Table Porks.....++.0++ 1130 240 2100 2150 
12 Table Spoons.. -- 1180 240 2100 2150 
12 Dessert Forks... -140 120 1160 1170 
12 DessertSpoons........1 40 21120 1150 1170 
12 Tea Spoons.........+++ 0160 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bowls. 0100 0136 0150 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles........++ 060 080 090 O 96 
1 Gravy Spoon. oncoeece 066 0100 O10 ORO 
2 Salt Spoons, git.bowls.0 34 0 46 050 0 50 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl.. 0 18 08 23 026 0 26 
) Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 26 036 O40 0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 40 176 2100 L120 
1 Butter Knife 026 056 060 0780 
1 Soup Ladle... -0100 0170 0170 1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter 03 046 050 #O 56 
Total....... 9199 13103 14196 16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 

«., 2. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner 
dishes, cruct and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices 
All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


> , yr , 
ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES IN EVERY MATERIAL, in great va- 
riety, and of on newest and most recherche patterns are 
on show at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON Tin Dish-covers, 
Ts. 6d. the set of six ; Block Tin, 12s. 3. to 278. Od. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6d. to 62s. 62. the set; 
Kritannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 
37. L1s. to 61. 8s. the set ; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 167. 10s. the 
set; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. 
to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 
Nickel, full size, 111. Ils. 


\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 409 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney-picces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and6, 
Verry’s Place, London.—Established 1£20. 
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E PPS’S HOMMOPATHIC COCOA.— 


4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 


rating power of this highly triturated preparation have | 


procured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in lb., lb, and }Ib. 
Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers. Each Packet is 
labelled, “ James Evrs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 


TRADE fir 


B ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 

RN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 
, Custards, Blancmange, Cake 
delicacy of CHILDREN 





MARK, 


Delicious in Puddings 
and especially suited to the 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet st ates, 
kind known.’ 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and l60z 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted. from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-deater 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23 
Tronmonger Lane, London 


Dd ° m - i cone it 





and 


“This is superior to any thing of the 





DU AN’ 
MALI aaaae 
wholesome, and far superior 
PRENCH BRANDY 


Ar CHEAP! to the 


Per Gallon. 





ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel 

low spirit... .ccccoccccsevcvescscceccsesceee 15s. 
The PRINCE'S USQt EBAUGH, “a much-adn 

otek Gobloiows Spelt .2cccccoccceccccvccecesocese Iss 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D 

WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age.... 20s. 


Two gallons and upwards of cither of the above sent to 
any part, le forwarded for twelve stamps. Terms, 





Cash country must contain a Post office 
Order. , Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 

~ PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
1 ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 cols NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 


TOOTIL BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine 
Sponges and every description of brush, Comb, r 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search tnevenghhy 
between the divisions of the teeth and elean them most 
effectually ,—the hain , and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Ty sand address 
6d. each , of Met 
2s. per box ; and of t he New 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, 
from Holles Street, London 





s never come loose, M., lb 
and Camphor, 














ouqgueds 


and ‘thir d doors West 


second 


ust published, 

) eam BR ITISH ALMANACK for 1860, 
Price ls. 

‘ hoes 


COMPANTON to the ALMANACK, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
The first publication of the Bririsu ALMANACK, 
thirty-two years ago, gave the example of r tional 


Year-books. It has alw ays endeavoured to maintain 
its pre¢minence by furnishing the most complete and 
accurate registers in every departinent of Government 
and of public business. But a wider object has been 
steadily pursued in the union of the British Almanack 
and the Companion. These bound together constitute 
the most complete and at the same time the cheapest 
Manual of Current Information, and the most trust- 
worthy record for future reference. 
BRITISH ALMANACK 
and COMPANION, 
Together in cloth boards, lettered price 4s. 
Contain, in addition to every matter requisite to an 
Almanack, a vast body of information in the Com- 
panion. 
Amongst the subjects for 1869, are articles on— 
ae sssity for Elementary Instruction in Politi- 
momy. By Charles Knight. 
The Patent Office and Patent Museum, 
Dodd. 
The Naval Force of the United Kingdom, 
The National Collection of Sculpture. 
Thorne. 
History of 
FI Ss 









By George 


By James 


Comets. By John Russell Hind, 





Statistical View of the various Italian States. 

lhe National Debt: How it Grew, 

The Wreck Chart, and the National Life 
tution. 


Boat lusti- 


With the usual articles on 
The Legislation, Statistics, Architecture, and Pub- 
lic Improvements ; and Chronicle of 1859. 
London: Kyieur and Co, 90, Fleet Street ; 
= sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


NOLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK 

T 1860. Price 6d. sewed. Now ready. 

With 80 pages of letterpress, containing more useful 
and valuable matter for occasional reference than can 
be found in any other publication of the same size and 
yrice. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by Josern 
GREENHILL, at their Hall, London. 

And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers— 
In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved. . 
Moroeco tuck ... 
Morocco silver lock : 

And ina variety of other bindings suitable for pre- 
sents. 






Cc LERIC AL J AL M AN. ACKS F FO R 1860. 
{ILBERT’S © LERGY MAN'S ALMA- 
WV NACK. E ged by the _Incor poration of 
* Whittaker’s an’s Diary Price, sewed, 
: morocco, 6s. ; with loc! k, 8s, 
"RY ALMANAC K, on a sheet, price 6d. 

The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewed, 9¢d.; roan 
tuck, 2s. 6d. ; morocco ditto, 4s. ; with loc k, Gs. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
all Booksellers. 


7" ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 

ALMANACK for 1860, price ls. Containing 
amongst much other useful information—A List of the 
Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events— 
Post Office Regulations—Assessed = and Stamp 
Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliament passed during the last Session—A Table of 
the Quarter Sessions, and Names and Addresses of 
Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England and 
Wales. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers 
by Josern Greennie, at their Hall, Ludgate Street ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 














| bridge, 


|W ESTMINSTER REVIEWH 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion in the forthcoming number of the WEST. 
MINSTER REVIEW are requested to be sent to the 
Publisher immediately. 
Joun Cuarmay, 8, King William Strect, Strand. 


YVHE DIAL (WEEKLY), 
Price THREEPENCE, 
Orrick : 35, New Bridge Street—Trade Supplied, 
199, Strand. 





Now ready. “sed 

[)® LA RUE and *C0.’S PATENT 

PLAYING CARDS, the New Patterns for the 
Season. ‘To be had of all Bookse ‘llers and Ste atione rs. 


Just published 
1)" LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CALENDARS fo: 1860. To be 


had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


De LA 


*S DESK 


Now ready, 
RUE and CO. 
DIARIES—1s860. 
I) Size, 6] in. by 4} in. price 3s. 
E Size, T} in. by 4] in. price ds. 6d. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Now ready, price 6d 
YEGULARS AND VOLUNTEERS 
U Who shall Defend England? By a Crvimran. 
James Ripaway, Piceadilly, W. 
VALUABLE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
ah ey PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST, 
A Collection of Recitations, chiefly from Modern 
Authors, including Original Pieces, and Essays on Elo- 
eution and Oratory. By Henny Tyreews., Teacher of 
Elocution, Seeoud Edition, price 3s, 6d, 
Loudou: TH. Vickers, 28 and 29, Holywell Street, 








Strand; and J. Sunsivan, 22, Chancery Lane, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION OF TITOMAS MOORE'S 
LIFE AND POEMS. 

In 1 vel. square crown 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
gilt ec ss 
Si AS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS, including the A: ors (utobiographi- 
cal Prefaces, Notes, and other Copyright Additions ; 





with a Portrait. To be had also in Ten Parts, price 
One Shilling each. 

ks «People’s Edition of MOORE'S MEMOIRS, 
Jol RN AL, and CORRESPONDENCE, edited by 
the Right Hon. Lord Joux Ressei., M.P., uniform 
with the above. ‘To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, 
price Is, each, forming One Volume, illustrated with 
% Portraits and 2 Vienettes engraved on Steel. Part I. 
on Saturday next. 

London: Loxnemax, Grers, Lonouay, and Roperrs. 
NEW INTRODUCTORY FRENCH CLASS-BOOK 
Just published, containing 104 pages, Is. cloth, 

or, a 


jen ‘4 FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; 
Prac Easy Method of Learning the 
sting in a Series of French and 
es, progressively and grammatically 

arranged by Junes c ARON, Author of “* The Principles 
of French Grammar 


ttical 


and 














Also, now ready, Key tothe Work, 
This Class-Book is compile don the plan so suc- 
cessfully duced in Germany by Professor Ahn. 





It follows the natural mode in which a child learns to 
speak its own language, by repeating the same words 
and phrases in a great variety of forms until the pupil 
becomes familiar with their use 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp; London : 
Marsnant, and Co, 


IMPROVED EDITION (1°59). 
l2mo. 501 pages, 3s. 6d. bound, Twelfth Edition, 
| ISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. With an Account of the Present 
and Resources of the United Kingdom and its 
With Questions for Examination at the 
and a Map of the United King- 
dom. By Henry Wurre, B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. 
The Work has been carefully re oy and the 
Safionens ation brought down to the close of 
Edinburgh: Oniver and Boyp ; consent : 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


CHEAPER E a T iy ak = COTTERILL’s 


SELE (TION of PS. ALMS and HYMNS 

i for PUBLIC WORSHIP. (Dedicated by Per- 
mission to his Grace the Archbishop of York.) In 
32mo. price ls.; in 18mo. (large print,) 1s. 6d. Also 
an E yy" on fine paper, 2s. 6d. 
A large allowance to Clergymen and Church- 





SIMPARIN, 


State 
Colonies. 
end of each Chapter, 


, ey 





entione. 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 

FAMILY PRAYERS, composed principally in ex- 
pressions taken from the Holy Scriptures, and from the 
Services of the Church of England. By the late Rev. 
T. Corrent, M.A, Tenth Edition. in Large Print. 


6s. 


y ARAD AY'’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES 
at the ROYAL INSTITUTION.—The “ CHEMI- 
CAL NEWS ” (Edited by Wititam Crookes) will con- 
tain verbatim Reports of these Lectures, copiously il- 
lustrated with Engravings. Price Threepence Weekly. 
Order of any Bookseller or News-Agent. 
Office : Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. E.C, 


S ‘OTT on WESTMI} NSTER ABBEY.— 
WO NEW CHURCH, WE LLS.—The BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4¢.; stamped 4d., contains :— 
FINE VIEW OF INTE RIOR, ST. THOMAS’S, 
WELLS—Seott on Westminster Abbey—Fergusson on 
Mausoleum, Haliearnassus —Christmas and the Streets 
—Ancient Drawings and Plans (with Illustrations )— 
The Drainage of Brighton—Benefit Societies —Cam- 
bridge Guildhall Competition — Royal Institute of 
British Architects—Milford Haven—The Drainage 
Question--Researches in Libraries—Well-boring— 
Provincial News —Church-building News— Stained 
Glass, Xe 

Orrin 

















Bt 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 
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TES TMINSTER> REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XXNIIT. Janvary 1360. 
CONTENTS : 
. Government Contracts. 
The Realities of Paris. 
. Ceylon. 
The Social Organism. 
Sicily as it was, and is. 
Christian Revivals. 
Italy: The Designs of Louis Napolewm 
SONTEMPORARY Lrreratrurn — 1. Theology and 
Philosophy—2. Polities, Sociology, and Travels 
—3. Science — 4. History and Biography — 5. 
Belles Lettres. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


aba ale 


On Dece mnhes 31 will published, price 6s, the 
| teint REVIEW. No. XIX. 


a CONTENTS : 


1. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Excesses. 
2. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic, 

3. Whately's Edition of Paley’s Ethics. 

4. The Blind. 

5. Intemperance ; its Causes and Cures 


Theodore Parker. 
England's Policy in the Congress. 
. Darwin on the Origin of Species 


ehh cake 


its Lessons. 


~ 


cieties . 
Cuarman and Hari, 193, Piceadilly. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


| 
| 
| 


| 


! 





} 
| 
| 


. The History of the Unreformed Parliament and 


. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading So- ' 


) MAGAZINE. Edited by W. Hannison Arys- 


wort, Esq. 

Coxtrents for Janvany. No. COCCLXNIX 

1. Morocco. 

2. East Lynne. By the Author of * Ashley.” 
Chap. 1, The Lady Isabel—Chap. 11. The 
Broken Cross—Chap. II1. Barbara Hare. 

1860. By Nicholas Michell. 

. Lord North. By Sir Nathaniel. 

. The Night Before the Duel. A Tale of the 
South American War of Independence $y 
Mrs. Bushby 

6. Society of Arts Prize Es-ay 

7. Wind-Sown Flowers. By W. Charles Kent. 

8. Central America and the West Indies 

9. Medieval Demonology. 

10. A Holiday Tour in Spain. By a Physician. 

11. After the Wreck. By Francis Hingeston, M.A. 

12. The Mysteries of the Desert. 

13. The Channel Fleet 

Cuarmayn and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
s* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


PDENTLE 'S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s. 6d. Conrents for January. No. 
CCLXAXVII. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE, 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNs. 
By W. HARRisoN Arxswortn, Esq. 
"ant THE Tuten, 
Sefore the Curtain. 
. The Haunted House near Hampstead. A Story 
for the New Year. By Dudley Costello, 
. “Un Pére Prodigue.” 
5. A German in London. 
6. King Vear. By Frederick Enoch 
7. Rose’s Diaries and Correspondence. 
8. The Swan's March. By Walter Thornbury. 
9. Caliban. By Monkshood. 
10, Silver Chimes and Golden Fetters; or, how the 
Old Year went Out and the New Year came 
In. By Ouida. In Five Chapters. 
London: Ricniry Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


iw UNIVERSAL REVIEW | for 
JANVARY, price 2s. fd. convarns: 1. The National 
Money-Box. Part I,—2. The Right Hon. George Rose. 
By Dr. Doran—3. Mary Anne Schimme!lpenninck on 
the Principles of Beauty—4. Sir Eveiard’s Daughter 
Unfairly Played and Falsely Won. By John Cordy 
Jeatfreson—5. Richard LBriasley Sheridan—6. Lord 
Dundonald’s Autobiography. By James Hannay—7 
Depression of the Shipping Interest and its Proposed 
Remedies —%. — al Reveries. 
London : Wa. ALLEN and Co. ay Lea ade nh all Stree te 


On the 30th inst. will be published, Part VI., contain- 
ing x _ and therefore price Vs, ry f 


() * E A WEE K. 


ondon: Braprrry and Evans, 11, Bonverie St. E.c. 


nm 0 


— 








On Tuesday next will be published, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. the FIRST VOLUME of 
( NC E A WEE kK. 
With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Ule-- 
trations by Millais, Tennicl, Leech, Wol!, Keene, Cor- 
hould, and others 
London: Brapnury and Exays, 11, Bourerie St. E.c. 


NEW WEERLY MAGAZINE. 
ON AND AFTER SATURDAY, 7th JANUARY, 
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The January Number of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN 

















““ SEA-DREAMS, an IDYLL,” a NEW POEM. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

THE CONTINUATION OF “ TOM BROWN AT OXFORD.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX,” and by 

other EMINENT WRITERS. 
MACMILLAN AND CO. 
Cambridge ; and 22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
LEAKE’S NUMISMATA HEL L, — A CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
This day is published, 4to. price 2 

\ SUPPLEM ENT TC S NU M ISM ATA The following are Now Ready : 
iL HELLESICA: Completing a descriptive C3ta- | ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS; 
graphical and Historical. Bs Col. W. Manrix | Hisrontcan axp Romanvic, Translated by J. G. 


LOCKHART. With Coloured Borders, Muminated 
Titles, Initial Letters, and numerous Wood-cuts. 4th 
Edition, Ato, 21s, 


Leaks, F.R.S. 


eadly, 2 vols. 4to, price 3/, 3s 


THE. "NU MISMATA HELLENK wate om 
a Catalogue of Greek Coins, with Notes, a Map and GREECE: Picroriar, Derscrivrive, 
Index, including the above SUPPLEMENT ano Hitsrontcan. By Rev. Dr. WORDSWORTH, 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street With 600 Engravings of the Scenery, Architecture, 


Costume, and Fine Arts of the Country. 6/4 Loition. 


This day, crown &vo. 7s. Reval + 
eval Sve, VBs. 


PUREE "MONTIVS| REST “at PAU, ut. 
eee cnt SPRING of 1800. By Jeux | THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE 


| Avrrayp Wrrrrrrerry. 


the long established and intellectual paper, THE } 


LEADER, will initiate a New Series, to be issued 


T HE LEADER AND 
SATURDAY ANALYST, 





‘ontaining ont 
ORIGINAL ‘ARTIC LES AND ESSAYS, 

By a Numerons Staff of 
ABLE AND INFLUENTIAL WRITERS 
Who will analyse and review all the inportant 

Legislative Proceedings, 

Political Events. 

Literary Productions, 

Artistic Works, 

Scientific Matters, and 

Social Occurrences of the wee’. 

Paice Fiverexck—Strampep, Sixrunt 
A Qvanrrr—ss. 67. per post. 

As a Specimen is far more explanatory than any de- 
scription can be, a Sample Copy of the first number of 
the New Series, to be published on SATURDAY, t 
7th of JANUARY, will be forwarded to any one send- 
ing an order, and a postage stamp. 

Office.--18, Catherine Street, London, W.t 
Order of any Newsvendor, 


‘Mrs, Wittitterly forme ond express wn immense HAROLD. By Lord BYRON. A new and beanti- 

variety of opinions on an immense variety of subjects.” Sully printed Edition, Ulustrated with 80 Engravings 

Nicholas Nickleby. of the most remarkable Scenes, Editiees, &e., de- 

London: Bets and Daupy, 186, Fleet Street. scribed in the Poem, from Original Drawings. Crown 
Svo. 2ls 


Shortly, in crown &vo. 


Dedicated to the _— Rev. the Lord Bishop of on . — ie = 
xford. THE ILLUS PRATE D HISTORY 

TPHE GEM of “THOR NEY ISLAND; of ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. By 
JAMES FERGUSSON, 2d Edition, With uearly 


or, the Historical Associations of Westminster 3 
990 Illustrations. Svo,. — 


Abbey. With a Frontispiece. By the Rev. J. Ru 
way, M.A., Vice-Principal of the North London Col- 


Iegiate Selvol. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. ‘Trans- 











Loudon: Bett. and Datoy, 186, Fleet Street. lated from the Arabic. By E. W. LANE, Author of 
This day, Sve. Is “The Modern Egyptians.” New Edition, With 

r YE COURT. “OF ROME AND THE 600 Iustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s, 

GOSPEL. Translated from the Italian of the a ‘ Vi. - 
MARQUIS ROBERTO D'AZEGLIO, With a Pre- LIVES of the EARLY FLEMISH 
face by A. H. Lavann, D.C.D. PAINTERS; with Notices of their Works. By J. E. 
Joun Murray, All St Crowsr and Cavancasette. With Illustrations. Post 

Sve, J2s, 


his day, vo. Is. post free 
i IXY ASION OF ENGLAND! ; vil. : 
Hlow are we prepared to meet it!) By a Civilian. LIV ES of the E ARLY ITA LIAN 


** Si vis pacem, para Bellum,” PAINTERS. By Mrs, JAMESON A New Edition, 
London Boswontit and HaAarnisox, entirely vrecised and greatly enlarged, With Wlusicas 
215, Rewent Street. tions. Crown 8vo. 12s, , 


Just published, in feap, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, oa . ey Vill 

‘LAVERY and 'f KEEDOM in th THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF 
, BRITISH WEST INDIES. By Cuantes Bex- | PAINTING; from the German of Kvoten. Edited 
ox, M.A. M.P. by Sir CHAS, EASTLAKE, R.A. 3¢ Edition. With 
Londen: Loxncmayx, Garren, Loxoman, and Rowrrt- 150 Illustrations, 2 vols, Rvo. 30%, 


THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S GREEK PRAXIS, . ‘ axe 
Just published, in ‘ome 4. e es 6d. cloth, A II AN DB OOK FOR Yor NG 
N ELEMENTARY PRAXIS of GREEK | PAINTERS. By C. R. Lesu, R.A, With Hlustea- 


COMPOSITION, adapted to the use of Begin- | tions. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


4 





ners. By the Rev, J. R. Mason, D.D. Head Master of x 
King’s College School, London. > > »e > we » VY - 
London : Loxemax, Gurex, Loxcman, and Rosrers, FABLES OF SOP. A New 
EkRsIoN, CHIerPLy rrom Tuk OrtuinaL Sovacts. By 
Just published, in 1 vol. cloth boards, price 7s, 6d, Rte vy. THOS, JAMES, M.A. 38th Thousand. With 
YRECEPTS for the PRESERVATION of | 1 Wood-cuts. Post svo. 2s. 6d. 
eee one eee renee MEDICAL aie J oe t XI. i . ; 
and MORAL, " ity Cuiaesr Casson, M.D, late THE STORY of PUSS in BOOTS, 
ellow of Pembroke College, Cambridg ) ) > > Mustra - 
London: Wrrrrakrr and Co, Ave M: ia Lay Lon Fn Bee j r — — ey R, in 12 Mustrations, 
Of whom may also be h ua, by the same Author, in 4 JOHN MURRAY s Albemarle Street. 
EARLY YEARS and LATE REFLECTIONS, This day, price 7s. 6”. post Svo. cloth, 
Iso, ia I vol. r HE DAY of SMALL THINGS, By 
SCRIPTURE NOTICES AND PROOFS. the Author of “ Mary Powell.’ ¢ 


Anrute Hane, Virrer, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


EVERY VOLUNTEER'S BOOK. ao Pree 71 


Now ready, 3d aa ~ wim Portrait, post Svo. AX ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
. : 2 : ‘ Rev, WILLIAM ADAMS'S SACRED ALLE- 
GOR IES: containing the Shadew of the Cross, the 


To E NGL ISH i AT TL ES and SIE GES Distant Hills, the Old Man’s Home, and the King’s 


of the PENINSULAR WAR, By Lieut.-Gen, Messengers. With numerous Engravings on Wood 
Sir Wittiam Narter, K.C.B. . | from Original Designs by C. W. Corr, R.A., J. C. 
A volume, filled with details of heroisin and forti- — Jfonstey, A.R.A., Samvet Patmer, Birger Vosren, 
tude, appears with wonderful opportuneness at such a | and Groner E. Hicks. 
time as the present, at id may count on a wide pepu- Ruvinetoxs, Waterloo Place. 
larity."— Examiner. ‘ Of whom may be had 
‘The name of Napier recommends itself; the lhe Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLE- 


work will be eagerly sought after as an authentic re- | GORIES (with Memoir and Portrait of the Author), 
cord of deeds of daring heroism.”—Naral and Mili- price 9s. : or any of the se *parate Editions, as usual, 
tary Gazette. 


** A well-timed publication, and convenient present New and Che Edition in smail Sve, price 2s. 6d. 
to candidates for military honours.”— English Chureh- Ta W AY ‘OF HOL INESS in MARRIED 
nian, LIFE: a Course of Sermons preached in Lent. 

‘A volume of deepinterest and timely appearance.” By Henry J. Evitsox, M.A., Vicar of Windsor, Pre- 
— Spectator bendary of Lichfield, and Reader to the Queen at 

Jous Mt . Alb narle Street. Windsor Castle. 
se — Kivixncrons, Waterloo Place. 


Now re alii 1 vols. 8vo 
MHE BRITISH POOR; being a History NEW_AND CHEAPER EDITION OF TOWN- 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish Poor Law, in SEND'S ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE, 
connection with the Condition of the People. By Sir Now ready, in 2 v - i, ape rial 8vo. price 21s, each, 
Grorer Nicnoiis, K.C.B., late Poor Law Commis- parately, 


sioner, and Seeretary to the Poor Law Board, THE HOLY BIBL E, containing the Old 


he work may also be had in separate portions. and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 

“A History of the Poor Laws of Great Britain, — Chronological Order, so that the whole may be read as 

which will be of pected service, and will assist One Connected Histery, in the Words of the Au- 
reatly, no doubt, in prompting and directing therized Translation. With Copious Notes and 


future efforts for the verfecting of that ‘ charity Indexes. Fifth Edition, By Groncr Townsena, 
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